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rREFACE. 



Despite the powerful attractions of the many forms of out- 
door amusements, the pursuit of gardening more than holds its 
own. It is, in fact, steadily increasing, and each year welcomes 
a number ot fresh recruits to its already crowded ranJss. This 
influx has created a demand for everything appertaining to the 
proper carrying out of the pursuit, and in this the literature of 
the subject has very natura-Uy participated. Strange to say, 
however, the absolute novice has not been so well catered for, 
and it is for him especially that this manual has been written 
— the man or woman, in fact, whose small garden is a source of 
unknown possibilities. 

In a manual of this kind the chief difficulty which presents itself 
is how to cover a very wide subject in a restricted space. Perhaps 
it is this which has deterred more capable exponents from under- 
taking the task. However, the writer has done his best, and 
though the particulars furnished are but brief jottings from an 
amateur's diary, it is hoped that they will be found useful by the 

class of s^ardeners for whom they are intended. 

W. D. D. 
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CHAPTER I. 

IHTBODUCTOBT. 

'' How shall I stock my garden ? " may not present such a 
difficult problem for solution to the amateur gardener as does 
the vexed question, *' How shall I educate my son ? " to the 
anxious father. That, however, it does present difficulties — and 
considerable difficulties — must be evident to anyone who has even 
dabbled in gardening matters. 

Gardening is a healthful and invigorating pastime, and once 
the A B C of the subject has been mastered, it is one of the 
most fascinating avocations which one can take up. Thousands 
are each year attracted to its ranks, ^d it is quite impossible 
to labour long in such a field without feeling alike better in 
mind and body. Nature is presented to the student in so many 
phases, that her aU-refining influence is quickly felt, as page after 
page of what was previously a sealed book is revealed. 

In speaking of gardening, too, I refer to its restricted meaning 
— the meaning rather of the majority, who have, say, a small space 
at the back of their town or suburban villa which they wish to 
utilise to the best advantage — and not-to the higher forms of the 
art, such as orchid-growing, the cultivation of choice exotics, or 
even of flowering plants and vegetables for exhibition. The 
amateur must walk before he can run, and by the time he is able 

B 
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to accomplish the latter he will have found far more capable 
exponents of a Science of which so far all too little is known 
even by the most practical. 

Thanks to County Council lectures and the useful work dis- 
seminated by a cheap and popular Press, the amateur of to-day 
is in a far better position to acquire knowledge than he was even 
ten years ago. Still, for all that, his bewilderment at the choice 
of good things in every catalogue reaching him is as great as 
ever it was. There is the same embarrassment of riches — the 
same difficulty of selecting from such a host the varieties in each 
section best adapted to his individual requirements. The glowing 
descriptions of each vegetable or flower, as he eagerly scans the 
catalogue's pages, perfectly confuse him ; for even in his anxiety 
to secure the best kinds, his want of confidence in his own judg- 
ment not infrequently leads him into error. Moreover, he may 
be situated in a remote district unreached yet by the educating 
voice of the County Council lecturer, and where the village 
library contains nothing so unorthodox as a guide to gardening. 

It is with the idea of helping such as these that the present 
manual has been devised by an amateur for an amateur. Of 
necessity it is impossible to crowd into a book of a hundred pages 
or so even the pith of so vast a subject, though it is possible to 
give much helpful information — in such a way, too, that it will, 
it is hoped, be readily grasped — and, moreover, to publish the 
book at a price which is within the reach of all. The author's 
endeavour will be to give some such information as he himself 
stood in need of twenty or more years ago, and in doing so, he 
trusts that in each phase of Home Gardening presented there will 
be something that will be of service to the novice of to-day. 

The ground covered by this little work will be the Flower, 
Fruit, and Vegetable Gardens, Window Boxes, Window Garden- 
ing, Eoom Decoration, and Shrubs for Small Gardens (with 
special reference to town subjects). Wall Coverers, Plants for 
Cool Greenhouses and Frames ; and under each principal section, 
too — Fruit, Vegetables, etc. — some slight allusion will be made 
to the foes of the gardener. 

In dealing with Flowers proper, it wiU be the author's desire to 
give a helpmgr hand to that more^ ^permanent form of gardening 
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which he thinks should obtain — namely, the more extensive em- 
ployment of perennials. In doing so, however, it is not wished to 
decry the use of the annual — weedy and ephemeral though it often- 
times be — but rather to show how, when the beauty of the one has 
been passed, there may stiU be the glories of the other to anticipate. 
A few words wiU be devoted to the consideration of the winter and 
spring garden — now, alas 1 too frequently a scene of desolation 
at these seasons. Yet, with so many beautiful and hardy ever- 
greens at disposal, one can only marvel why such things be. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE FLOWER QABDEV. 

Villa Gardens. — By far the greatest number of people to be 
catered for are the occupants of villas ; it is therefore proposed 
to deal with one or two of the commonest types of gardens. This 
will perhaps serve as a slight guide, as after all it is most difficult 
to lay 'down hard-and-fast rules for the planning out of such 
gardens. The ordinary viUa garden is usually a most difficult 
one to make really effective, as the surrounding conditions are only 
too frequently of the most unfavourable description. When the 
villa is semi-detached, the rule is for a strip of land to run back 
from the house a certain distance. This strip, termed a garden, 
is often the same width as the house, and enclosed by a wall on 
each side, which separates it from gardens of similar size belong- 
ing to neighbours. 

Fig. 1 illustrates a garden of this description, which must be 
laid out on somewhat simple lines, as space wiU not permit 
of anything elaborate, nor would any elaborate style appear to 
advantage in such a small area. However, before any planting 
is done, the drainage ought to be made good if at all defective, 
and the soil of the beds and borders rendered suitable for 
the reception of the plants. If the soil be of a heavy character, 
road sweepings or scrapings, fine ashes, ot any good material 
that will assist in making the soil more porous, will be very 
beneficial. Again, if the soil be poor and hungry, a liberal applica- 
tion of manure, dug or trenched deeply in, will be necessary : 
otherwise the plants would languish. 

Having prepared the soil, the walks should be made. This 
consists in excavating the soil from 8in. to lOin. deep, and the 
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6 HOME GABDENING. 

requisite width, then filling in to a depth of abbut 6in. with broken 
bricks, clinkers, or rough stones. Over this there should be laid 
2in. or 3in. of rough gravel, and on that, again, an inch of fine or 
sifted gravel, making all firm, and placing it so that the walk, 
when complete, is highest or rounded in the centre, and gently 
sloping to the sides. Such a walk is dry both summer and 
winter, and amply repays the extra labour and expense incurred. 
Occasionally the walks are edged with strips of oak board, firmly 
secured to oak posts driven behind them. The oak posts and 
boards are nearly level with the surface of the lawn or grass 
edging. The advantages of such an edging are that the verges of 
the grass are always in place, there is no trouble in cutting them, 
and the sides always look neat and trim. 

The next operation is the making of the lawn. This should be 
levelled and made thoroughly firm in every part. Unless made 
firm, portions will sink, and the surface become uneven later on. 
The beds, of course, would be marked out and made before. After 
having made the surface perfectly level, sow the seed thickly, and 
cover lightly with finely sifted soil. For the neighbourhoods of 
towns Lawn Grass seeds, suitable for such localities, are sold by 
the leading firms. Webb and Sons, Stourbridge, keep an excellent 
mixture. The seed may be sown at almost any time of the year if 
protected from birds, but a good sward is most quickly obtained if 
sown in the spring. As the young sward grows, it should be kept 
mown and well roUed. All daisies and dandelions should be 
drawn out immediately they are observed. In fact, any very 
coarse-growing plant that may appear is best removed at once. 

The planting of the garden will depend in a great measure upon 
the taste of the owner ; but not a little also upon the extent of 
his pocket. Dealing with Fig. 1, Cordon fruit-trees would succeed 
if planted in the border a, and trained up the sides of the house, 
unless the aspect were due north. If the aspect were south or 
south-west. Peaches and Nectarines would answer if desired, 
trained as fan-trees. On the other hand, the following climbers 
would be very ornamental : Azara integrifolia variegata and 
A. mtcrophylla, both with dense and handsome foliage ; Ceanothus 
Veitchtanus, a charming blue-flowered plant ; Cratagus Pyracantha 
Lelandii^ in winter covered with orange-red berries ; Garrya 
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eWptica ; Ifonicera sempervirena (Scarlet Trumpet Honeysuckle) ; 
Magnolia yrandifloray and any of the Ivies, of which there is a 
great variety. All the above are evergreen. If desired, the 
following deciduous climbers could be added : Boses in variety. 
Clematis, Honeysuckle, Ampelopsis Veitchii, Jasminums, etc. The 
boundary wall or fence could be covered with espalier-trained 
fruit trees, Hoses, Ivies, Wistaria, whichever the owner preferred, 
all or any of which would be effective. The borders c, if planted 
with herbaceous subjects thinly, with bulbs, annuals, etc., dotted 
in amongst them, would be charming all through the season and 
supply cut flowers in quantity. The following herbaceous 
X^Iants are dwarf, and would not interfere with the plants or 
trees trained against the wall or fence : Anemone, Aquilegia, 
Campanula, Coreopsis lanceolata, Dicentra, Funkia, GaiUardia, 
Gerbera, Geum, HemerocaUis, Heuchera, Iris in variety, Linum, 
Montbretia, and Statice. Amongst bulbs there are Gladioli, 
Daffodils and other Narcissi, Hyacinths, Tulips, and many others. 
The varieties of annuals are almost endles^ ; but any of the 
dwarf -growing sorts, if sown early in April, in fine, friable soil, 
and not allowed to become crowded as they grow, would produce 
an enormous quantity of flowers during the summer. The bed d 
might be planted with Carnations, Pompon or Cactus Dahlias, 
Tea Boses, etc. If planted with the last-named, some of the 
early-flowering bulbs, like Daffodils or Hyacinths, could be grown 
amongst them, not disturbing the bulbs after flowering. The 
two long beds (e, e) could be planted with Boses, Bhododendrons, 
early-flowering Chrysanthemums,' or anything else preferred. If. 
Bhododendrons were planted, some of the Lilies (X. aurattttn, for 
instance) could be got in amongst them. As a rule this splendid 
Lily seems to thoroughly enjoy such a position, and produces 
magnificent spikes of flower. The two circular beds (I, I) would 
be very effective planted with Pentstemons, Antirrhinums, or any 
similarly beautiful yet inexpensive flowers. In brief, it may be 
stated that nearly all the hardy or semi-hardy plants, but chiefly 
the former, wiU prove far more desirable and pleasing than any of 
the tender bedding plants so much in favour with villa garden 
owners. 
In most town gardens it is desirable, as far as possible, to have 
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a block at the bottom of the garden, not only to make the place 
private, but also to shut out the everlasting view of bricks and 
mortar. For that reason the end (g) is marked as planted with 
trees and shrubs. Amongst those that seem to thrive in towns are 
Cupressus Latffsoniana, a quick-growing, tall, evergreen tree ; all 
the Yews, Hollies, Tree Ivies, and the Hardy Bamboo (Bambusa 
Metake). In deciduous subjects there are the beautiful Golden 
Privet, Berberis in charming variety, Acers in sorts, Prunus, 
Azalea Mollis, and Xhoms. Many others might] be included, 
but those named will produce a fine effect when well established. 

Fig. 2 represents another form of garden attached to villas, and, 
as will be observed, the major portion is devoted to grass for tennis 
or other games. This kind of garden finds much favour, being both 
pleasing to the eye and inexpensive to keep in order. The subjects 
already recommended for planting against the house are also 
suitable for this one. Facing the trees and shrubs in the borders 
marked, such tall -growing plants as Sunflowers, Dahlias, Perennial 
Asters (or Michaelmas Daisies), and Rudbeckias, would have a 
good appearance. Facing those, again, Phloxes, Early Chrysan- 
themums, and similar moderate-growing plants would answer, 
with bulbs of all kinds and annuals filling the space to the margin 
of the border. If a small pool of water could be made in one 
comer, the hardy Water Lilies would always prove a source of 
attraction ; and when once established they would require no 
further care. It is marvellous the immense quantity of flowers 
these plants will produce, and no flower is more admired than 
Water Lilies placed in glass bowls in rooms. If the boundary walls 
are covered with Ivy, a nice finish is given to the whole place, which 
is thus made to look homelike, and any newness is done away 
with. Any new house may rapidly be made to appear as if built 
for many years by a judicious system of outside embellishment 
with trees, climbers, and other plants. The first cost may seem 
somewhat heavy, but when once done, the only outlay incurred 
afterwards is maintenance. 

Two other types of viUa gardens are shown at Figs. 3 and 4. 
Fig. 3, in particular, shows a method of laying out which is less 
formal than that usually employed for villa gardens, the irregular- 
shaped beds when judiciously filled proving very effective, while 
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the evergreen Arbor VitsB and the graceful Weeping Ash 
used as lawn plants go to form a pleasing whole. It would 
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not serve any good purpose to deal with more pretentious 
places. What, therefore, is proposed is to describe briefly a few 
of the more useful subjects in the annual, biennial, and perennial 
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sections, and at the same time refer to some of the bulbs worthy of 
a place, giving brief notes where called for as to their requirements. 

A difficulty that is constantly presenting itself, more especially 
in town gardens, is how to effectually shut out from view somo 
structure which is so located that it is offensive to the eye at 
almost every point. In the case of small properties it is the 
wash-house which usually gives offence, and which seems to tax 
all the ingenuity of the amateur gardener to render it sightly. 
Even in town gardens the wash-house and similar buildings, if they 
cannot be actually beautified, can at least be rendered comparatively 
inoffensive to the eye. Fig. 5 will show how such a building as the 
one illustrated has been simply, but successfully, treated in one of 
the London suburbs (Enfield). It has been brought about in this 
wise : an evergreen has been placed near the door ; while the rain- 
water pipe has been practically hidden from view by a climbing Bose 
and a Clematis. Over an archway leading to another wash-house 
Honeysuckle and Ivy intermingle. Not only so, but the latter 
being evergreen, it is fair to look upon even in midwinter. In 
the foreground are to be found the usual bedding-out plants, these 
having taken the place of the spring-flowering bulbs. No hard- 
and-fast line can be laid down for the decoration of such places, 
and the illustration is only given as showing what is possible. 
There is any amount of scope for artistic tastes ; for the field 
is practically unlimited in extent. 

Before calling attention to desirable subjects for the flower 
garden, it is proposed to remark generally upon the chief sections 
of plants with which to embellish the garden, beginning with the 

Kardy Annuals, by far the most popular with the average 
gardener, by reason of their cheapness and the facility with which 
they may be cultivated. Even hardy annuals, however, require 
some attention if they are to be grown properly. Before this can 
be accomplished there are certain conditions to be complied with. 
First among these is the nature of the soil. This must be fairly 
rich and friable, otherwise the best results must not be expected. 
Secondly they must not be crowded, since light and air are as 
necessary to their well-being as to that of fruit trees, and without 
such they cannot thrive. There are, of course, in every class of 
plants, as I shall show in the chapter dealing with plants used 
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in the decoration of rooms, subjects which are Bufficientlj 
aooommodating to flourish under conditions somewhat opposed to 
thoee under which they are found in a natural state. These are 
the exceptions. And so it is with annuab. 
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Another point that must he observed in the cultivation of 
aimuala is tbe proper sowing of the seed. Some seeds are so small 
that Vbey require but the lightest and most finelj sifted of covering 
— eiy, soil approximating in bulk to their own weight. Then 
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there are others which require covering with soil twice their 
diameter, and yet others which are still larger^ and which need to 
be more deeply planted. Even in this the cultivator will have 
to be largely guided by the nature of the soil ; a depth that would 
suit a heavy soil would be unsuitable in a light soil ; and vice versa. 
It would, for instance, be the height of foUy to attempt to grow 
Mignonette planted deeply in a heavy soil, whereas in a light 
soil it would matter but little. As to the time of sowing, the 
majority of annuals are best sown in the spring, and afterwards 
thinned ; but there are some kinds — like the beautiful blue- 
flowered Californian Phacelia viscida^ to go no further, so indis- 
pensable for colour in gardens — which may safely be sown in late 
summer and autumn, and afterwards transferred to the quarters 
where they are intended to flower. 

The middle of March is quite early enough to sow the 
seeds, but April is still better, as then the ground is warmer, 
and germination is thereby facilitated. Whether March or April 
be selected, or both, the conditions of the soil must be taken into 
account. A wet, sodden condition is absolutely fatal to success. 
The ground must be friable. No watering will be necessary. This 
applies to spring sowing. The conditions, however, may be quite 
different for late summer or autumn-sown annuals. Then it may be 
necessary to give the bed or border a good soaking beforehand, 
allowing the moisture to be thoroughly absorbed before the seed is 
actually sown. As to how the seeds should be sown, this is largely 
a matter of individual taste. In a mixed bed, such as I would 
advocate, of perennials and annuals, neat circular drills, which can 
be made with a line and stick, are as good as anything, bearing in 
mind the colours of the more permanent occupants, with which the 
annuals are being placed in juxtaposition. For some autumn- 
sown annuals I always employ straight driUs upon the border, as 
they are very easily kept clean, and the seedlings are readily 
transferred therefrom when the time for their removal arrives. 

Thinning is a detail of the greatest importance in the cultiva- 
tion of aU annuals. The flrst thinning should take place imme- 
diately the seedlings begin to touch each ot^er. The next should 
take place a week or two later, leaving the plants on this occasion 
Sin. apart ; while the final thinning wiU have to be determined by 
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the habit of the plant, 9in. not being too much for some kinds if 
space can be spared. All seedlings suffer more or less from in- 
sect and other pests, though more particularly from slugs. These 
I have found responsible for the greatest amount of mischief 
amongst annuals, and they must undoubtedly be reckoned with. 
Soot constantly renewed will act as a deterrent, but it is useless to 
rely solely upon this. Traps must be resorted to, and there is 
nothing better than brewers' grains laid in small heaps. These 
must be examined each evening by the light of a lantern, and the 
molluscs thrown into a good pickle of lime and allowed to remain 
there untU morning. 

The after-management of annuals consists chiefly in not allowing 
the seed-pods to form, and in keeping them free from weeds. 
Sweet Peas, for instance, if allowed to seed, have but a very short 
life, whereas if the flowers are kept well picked, and the plants 
not allowed to suffer from lack of water, they can be had in 
beauty for months. 

There should always be kept a reserve spot in the border for 
growing annuals and biennials that are, say, to furnish the next 
season's display. This should be made up of rich« friable soil, in 
which the roots wiU ramify, and from which the plants can be 
readily separated when the time for transplanting them is at hand. 

Something may here be said about the sowing of annuals to 
stand the winter. They should be sown in August and treated 
exactly as spring-sown annuals in the matter of thlnuing, reserving 
the transplanting to their permanent quarters until the first fine 
weather of spring. The thinning is very important, for unless a 
free circulation of air is afforded the plants, they are certain to 
collapse in the winter, the growth being sappy, and therefore very 
susceptible to frosts. 

As to the manner in which the annuals shall be used in beds or 
borders, this is a matter for individual taste. Many cultivators, 
for instance, enjoy a massed bed ; while others abhor such a system. 
Personally I am averse to massing, as, however weU attended to, the 
beauty of such a bed is naturally somewhat ephemeral. Far more 
pleasure I think is to be derived from a judicious admixture of 
annuals and biennials with perennials, taking into consideration 
the times at which the flowers are produced, so that the bed at no 
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time is dull. It is astonishing what may be done by the exercise of 
a little ingenuity to render some most informal effects by the 
aid of annuals. Take, for instance, Common Tropseolums like 
T. canartense, T. Julgens, and others of like habit. As is fairly well 
known, these are excellent for covering tree stumps, or hiding the 
straight stems of standard Koses ; but they can also be used with 
capital effect in beds and borders by simply twisting pieces of 
ordinary wire, as used for fowl-runs, etc., round stakes. Many 
amateurs are very fond of arranging their borders and beds 
according to the height of the plants, but better effects are to be 
obtained by a less formal system of planting. 

Kalf-Kardy Annuals. — In these are included some of the^ 
gems of the section under notice — the China Asters, Zinnias, Phlox 
Drummondt, certain Gaillardias, those old favourites, Chinese 
Pinks, French and African Marigolds (Tagetea)^ the curious Salpi- 
glossises (not half as widely known as they should be), Martynia 
Jragran8^ Stocks, etc. These plants are raised in gentle heat. 
Asters, for instance, are sown towards the end of April on a gentle 
hot-bed, and the seedlings afterwards kept near the glass to prevent 
them from becoming "drawn." 

Where but a few plants are required, the seed may be sown in 
boxes fiUec^ with a fine light soil. Previous to sowing the soil 
should be made level and watered, and allowed to drain. It is a 
good plan to lightly cover the seed with fine sand and then to 
place a pane of glass over the top, with a view to preventing 
evaporation, and also of preserving a uniform temperature. 
The glass should be removed &s soon as the plants are large 
enough, and they should be pricked off into a light, rich soil in 
a garden frame, taking the greatest care to keep them shaded : 
otherwise, if attacked by green-fly, as they frequently are, they 
are very liable to succumb. Asters like a good rich soil when planted 
out. Zinnias may be similarly treated. Being strong growers, 
however, they must be allowed plenty of room to develop. They 
are sun-lovers, and provided they Hre kept moist at the roots, they 
cannot well have too much. As a matter of fact, what has been 
said in respect of the raising of Asters and Zinnias will hold good 
for most other half-hardy annuals. 
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Biennials, of which the Wallflower is one of the best known, 
usually require two seasons to mature their growth, although it is 
possible, by resorting to artificial heat, to raise and flower them 
the same year. They require the same general treatment as 
annuals. Taking the Wallflower as an example, the process of 
cultivation is briefly this : The seed is sown on a specially pre- 
pared spot in the border in April or May, the idea being to get 
sturdy plants before the winter sets in. When the seedlings are 
2in. high, they are transplanted in rows 1ft. apart, leaving Sin. or 
BO between the individual plants. If the weather is dry, the 
young plants are watered occasionally, and by the end of a 
month they should be ready for their permanent quarters. With 
certain varieties flowers may be picked at Christmas, but of course 
the proper display will be in the April following. After the plants 
have finished flowering they may be thrown away. 

Perennials, — For those of small means the plants belonging to 
this section are by far the most useful, as they are permanent. 
Once a collection of suitable subjects has been obtained, a stock is 
readily kept up. Moreover, take them altogether, they are very 
easily grown, while they may be utilised in such a variety of ways 
that their claims cannot well be overlooked. In many places 
perennials have, to a great extent, superseded the ordinary tender 
bedding-out subjects, which, though gorgeous enough while they 
last, are very short-lived : added to which, they require any amount 
of care and attention for more than half the year to bring them to 
the requisite condition for bedding out, and when this is taken into 
consideration, the advantages perennials possess over them will be 
sufficiently obvious to any practical gardener. 

From what has been said, it must not, however, be thought that 
perennials require no very great care, or that all that is necessary 
is to put them in fairly good soil and leave them to their own 
devices. Nothing of the kind. If perennials are to yield their 
greatest beauty, they must first be carefully selected, and 
secondly they must be afforded the necessary nourishment by 
topdressings each year and renovations of the border say every 
three years. Take them as a class, they soon extract the nutriment 
from the soil, and if a fresh supply is not forthcoming, the plants 
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deteriorate and receive bad names, when, as a matter of fact, these 
are undeserved and belong rather to the cultivator. 

Perennials may be planted in suitable weather from October to 
spring, but in the majority of cases the former is the more suitable 
time. With regard to the renovation of the borders, November is 
as good a time as any, especiaUy if mild, dry weather prevails. The 
borders, having been cleared of their occupants, are weU dug, the 
necessary manure is incorporated, those plants are divided which 
it is desired to increase by such a method, and the replanting is done 
as quickly as possible. Fresh roots soon commence to be thrown out, 
and before the weather is very bad the plants are re-established. 
I make it a rule never to **fork up " the borders in late autumn, 
as is frequently done, such a method invariably ending in the 
destruction of the roots. 

Perennials may be increased by seeds, but this method is too 
slow for the majority of amateurs, divisions or cuttings being far 
preferable. However, when it is necessary to increase by seed, 
this should be sown as soon as it is ripe in a friable soil in the 
borders as for annuals, or in certain cases under a cold frame. 

In arranging perennials in the border, though the tallest should 
be arranged at the back, yet I do not believe in the old-fashioned 
plan of ranging aU according to height. A moderately tall plant 
arranged in the front row of the border gives splendid effect. Care 
must, however, be taken in selecting varieties to have such as will 
afford a succession of blossom from spring to autumn. 

Selection of Annuals and Biennials. — There is such a 
formidable array of these that any list given in a small work must 
necessarily be restricted. All that is possible is to call attention 
to some of the best. 

For furnishing light and graceful flowers for bouquets, vases, 
and general indoor decoration. Poppies are extemely useful, so 
varied and beautiful are their colours. There is none, however, 
more in request than the Shirley Poppies, to which of late 
years such prominence has been given. Nearly every colour and 
shade is to be found among these annuals, which, if sown for the 
purpose and not allowed to seed, wiU afford a display from late 
spring until autumn. Where there are shrubbery borders that 
require a touch of bright colour to enliven them, this can be 
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Teadilj afforded by the Double Pffiony flowered Poppies, or the 
«qual]j effecbife Mikado Poppies, with their exquiaitelj fringed 
petals. ThsBe are very valuable to gardenera, as \hej will bloBBom 
-on the poorest of soils. Another pretty annual Poppy is the 
Danebrog (Fig 6) 

At the head of hardy oimuals stand the Sweet Peas — their lovely 
colour variations, easy culture, and deLcious fragrance entitling 
them to the greatest consideration at the handa of amateurs. 
They may be planted in clumps of half a dozen, and when staked 
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Fro. B.— Danebboo Poppi 

-the sticks brought to a point at the top ; or they may be 
sown in driUs, some 6in. wide and 3in. deep, and covered with 
'2in. of sou. The latter gives the better result, especially if the 
.earthing-up process be adopted as soon as the seedlings appear 
and tbe whole be made firm, and repeated at intervals. Mulching 
with manure is veiy beneficial, as it prevents the evaporation of 
moisture and also acts as a stimulant. Plenty of water is a 
necessity in dry weather : mere dribblings are only harmful. The 
flowers must be kept well picked. Some good varieties are ; 
Blaitohb Busfbe, Madame Caanot, Dukb of York, Borxatton, 

o 2 
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Lady Pbnzancb, King of ihe Blubs, Countess op Badnob, 
Queen of the Isles, Princess Beaibice, and Countess of 
Powis. 

Despite the fact that it is only half-hardy, Nemesia strumosa 
Suttoni is one of the most effective annuals yet introduced. For it 
we are indebted to Messrs. Sutton and Sons, of Beading. It i» 
one of the most effective of bedding subjects, and may be grown 
quite easily. A good range of colours are obtainable, but the 
showiest are the orange and the crimson. Small beds of the 
former are exceedingly bright ; while patches of either the red or 
yellow are most desirable amongst any summer bedders. The seed 
should be sown in heat in late January or early February, and the 
seedlings potted, as they become large enough, into '* sixties " and 
gradually hardened off, planting them out in the open towards the 
end of May. 

Where a quick grower is required to cover the bare stems of 
standard Boses, the varieties of Convolvulus major will admirably 
serve, their foliage and flowers being alike striking. Godetias are 
useful border plants — Duchess of Albany, Lady Albemablb, 
The Bbide, and'GLOBiosA giving variety. These require plenty 
of room to develop. They are quite hardy. Salpiglossises aro 
half-hardy annuals with uncommon lily-like flowers. They like 
plenty of light and air and a fairly rich soil, and need staking. 
It is rather surprising that these remarkably handsome flowers 
do not oftener find a place in gardens. Phlox Drummondi 
is an old half-hardy favourite, now surpassed by the form grandi- 
flora and some of the other kinds. They have a long period of 
beauty and may be raised similarly to Asters and Ten Week 
Stocks. The latter should be grown for their fragrance alone. 

Though more correctly classed as perennials. Snapdragons- 
{Antirrhinum) can nevertheless be most successfully grown aa 
annuals by sowing the seed in slight heat early in February and 
transferring the seedlings when large enough to other boxes, allow- 
ing plenty of room — say, 5in. between each plant. These will 
soon develop into sturdy, bushy plants, and after being gradually 
hardened can be put out in May, when they wiU flower abundantly. 
Where no convenience exists for growing the seed in heat, then it- 
may be sown in summer in drills in the open, whence the young; 
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plants may be transferred. The dwarf varieties are most useful ; 
Sutton's Improved Tom Thumb can be recommended, as can also 
the variety Qubbn of the North. 

Nowadays, such marvellous varieties of Asters are available, 
that one can hardly connect them with the China Asters of old. 
Amongst the most beautiful is the Comet (which approaches some- 
what a Japanese Chrysanthemum), the Victoria, Truffaut's 
PiEomr-FLowERED, the Chrysanthemum-flowered, and the 
Giant French. For borders, Centaurea Cyanus is a useful plant 
and looks well when grown in fair-sized clumps. Other effective 
plants belonging to the hardy section are Schizanthus papilionaceu$ 
and S, retustiSf whose butterfly-like blossoms are always ap- 
preciated. 

Dwarf Nasturtiums should be grown where there is a poor soil — 
Empress of India and Golden Kino being two showy kinds. 
Other showy subjects for similar quarters are the double varieties 
of CcUendtda officinalis. These improved forms of the Common 
Marigold are most desirable, especially the pale yellow Lemon 
Queen ; the richer Orange King ; and Meteor, a good yeUow 
striped with pale lemon. These are perfectly hardy and very free 
flowering, and their season of beauty a long one. They may be, of 
course, sown outside, but the best results are obtained by sowing 
the seed in slight heat, transferring the seedlings when large 
enough to boxes of rich soil, hardening them off, and finally trans- 
planting to borders or beds in May. Neither of these exceeds 1ft. 
in height. In blue-flowered annuals there is nothing to compare 
for intensity of colour with Phacelia campanularia^ a dwarf plant 
with large, tubular, satiny flowers. Such old favoiuites as Nemo- 
phila insignis and N, maculata ought to be included, as hardy 
blue flowers are by no means common. These are both suitable 
for sowing the first week in September, and remaining in the soil 
all winter. They are then in flower in late spring. 

Annual Chrysanthemums are so popular that they must not be left 
out of any list, however restricted. There are quite a large number 
of kinds available, but the varieties of C, carinatum are amongst 
the best. These grow about 2ft. in height and are very showy. 
Eclipse, for instance, is a good yellow with a scarlet ring and rich 
brown disk — a combination that must be seen to be appreciated. 
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Even the type itself must not be despised, surpassed though it has 
been by the variety already named and the dwarf er Purpui Crown. 
These annual Chrysanthemums wiU grow almost anywhere, and it i» 
their very accommodating nature coupled with their beautiful 
colour combinations which has made them popular. There i» 
another kind which has of late years found considerable favour — 
C. segetum grandiflorum^ a variety of the common yeUow weed of 
our cornfields. 

Where lightness and grace are required amongst cut flowers the 
annual Gypsophilas should be represented. And the same may be 
said of the feathery annual grasses, which do well in a small 
border if the seed is sown thinly in April. These grasses are also 
suitable for drying after the manner of the ** Everlastings.'' 

Other annuals deserving of a place and not requiring any 
special culture are the bright yellow lAmnanthes Douglast; the 
yellow Bartonia aurea (Fig, 7) ; the blue and white Collinsias, of 
which C hicolor is very familiar ; the pretty Candytufts {Ihei'tsYf 
the quaint Devil-in-the-Bush {Nigella damascena); Lupins; Migno- 
nette ; Leptosiphon aurea and Z. .roseus ; Eachscholtzia rosea and 
E. coccinea ; and the double and single varieties of the Indian Pinks 
{Dianthus) (these last are usually classed as biennials, but they 
succeed equally well when grown as annuals, sowing the seed in 
slight heat) ; Portulaccas (half hardy) ; Bhodanthes (half hardy) ; 
Sweet Sultan (Giant White) ; and Virginian Stock. 

Canterbury Bells are amongst the most popular of biennials : 
they give a good range of colours, and their flowering season lasts a 
long time if only the blossoms are removed as soon as they are past 
their best. For the mixed border or for the shrubbery border the 
varieties of Campanula Medium are extremely effective. Uncom- 
monly distinct, but decidedly ornamental, is the plant known as 
Chamoepeuce diacantha^ with its spiny, silvery-white variegated 
foliage and purplish flower-heads. This should be raised in heat in 
February. Coreopsis grandiflora^ whose large golden-yellow flower- 
heads are in such great request in summer, is really a biennial, 
though frequently grown as an annual by sowing the seed in heat. 
At any rate, it is one of the best of summer-flowering subjects and 
will grow in either town or country. Foxgloves {Digitalis) are, 
again, among the easiest of plants to grow, and useful for fllling 
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- odd coroen in the garden or for the shnibbeiy border. The white- 
flowered kiudB ate ohaete to a degree. Gloaely allied to the Cam- 
pauulaa is a little known but very deoorative border plant, 
Michaitxia eamparmUAdt*. It grows about 3ft. high and has 
white flowers tinged with purple. 

Of the commoner biennials, mention may be nwde of Sweet 




V\a. T.^Bartoma adbea. 

WiUiamH, Wallflowers, Lai\aria bienm'i (Honeatjr), Scabioia 
alropurpurea, the Evening Primroses ((Enolhera biennit and 
(E. Zamarckiana), Mallhtola incana (Biompten Stock), and 
Siedi/aaruvi coronarium {French HoneyBuckle). 

A biennial that deserves to be batter known and more widely 
recognised is Meconopiia TtepoJeTMi's, a near relative of the Poppy. 
It has lai^e, rich yellow, drooping flowers, and is quite one of the 
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handsomest subjects in the class that can be given a place in anj 
garden. 

Selection of Perennials. — Here, again, the amateur is con- 
fronted by such a very formidable list of good things that it is only 
with the greatest difficulty he can make a selection. As in the case 
of the annuals, but a very brief reference can be made to suitable 
kinds. Those who are desirous of going fully into the subject had 
better obtain *• Hardy Perennials,"* in which all the best species 
and varieties jare fully described. 

For beds or borders the early-flowering Heaths are deserving of 
special mention. They are amongst the first flowers to put forth 
their beauty, and in mild seasons it is not at all uncommon to find 
them flowering in January. JSrica carnea and its many varieties 
are all good. There is a very general impression abroad that 
these Heaths cannot be grown except in peaty soil. This, how- 
ever, is erroneous. I have had them for years in fine flower in a 
light loam in a Surrey garden. Some may question the advisa- 
bility of mentioning these here rather than under ' * Shrubs. " I have 
preferred to take the wider application of the words *' Hardy 
Perennials," and refer to a few of the smaller shrubby subjects 
here. 

As edgings Candytufts (Iberis correcR^olia^ J. ffibraltarica, and 
others) are very suitable. Moreover, they are easily increased by 
cuttings taken in September and inserted in a cold frame. Old 
plants become leggy. Armeria maritima (Common Thrift), and 
one or two of its tufted forms, are often useful edging plants, 
increasing rapidly. They will stand drought really well, and 
while some of the border subjects are flagging, despite the utmost 
care on the part of the gardener, these pretty little plants 
remain unscathed. Besides yielding an abundance of delicate pink 
flowers over a long period, they are always fresh and green- 
looking, being evergreen. Some gardeners object to Thrift on the 
ground of its harbouring slugs and other pests ; but if properly 
looked after there is no need for the amateur to be disconcerted. 
These Armerias can be divided in either autumn or spring, and 
practically every portion with a root will yield a plant. The 

***Haxdy Perennials and Old-fashioned Garden Plants," by J. Wood. London: 
L. Upcott GiU, 170. Strand, W.C. 
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Thrifts soon cover a lot of ground ; so that this characteristic miust 
be taken into account when planting. 

Of quite a different character are the Aubrietias, which are now 
so largely used for spring beds and borders. Two old favourites 
are A, grcBca and A, purpurea. They are easily propagated. My 
own plan is to cut off the growth to within a couple of inches 
when the flowering season is past, divide the roots, and insert them 
thinly in rows in a light, fairly rich soil. Other most desirable 
species are A. Leichtlinii and A. Hendersani. There is hardly 
any need to refer to the utility of the Double Daisies for spring 
borders ; but the claims of AlysBum saxatile compactum^ with its 
showy orange flowers, are liable to be overlooked with the wealth 
of material at hand and the many novelties which are constantly 
being paraded before the eyes of the cultivator. The old plants 
give a better floral display than do the young ones ; but the latter 
are not infrequently used as edgings to the former. This pretty 
Alyssum likes a deep soil. It can be increased either by cuttings 
in September or by seeds sown in the open border in the early 
summer. 

Double and Single Primroses are always welcome in the borders. 
Of these, again, a stock is quickly worked up by dividing the 
plants into as many pieces as have roots, and inserting them in a 
cool border. In siunmer they like plenty of water, and if liberally 
treated in that respect, good plants are formed by the time they are 
required for their permanent positions. 

Although many cultivators prefer to grow the Alpine Auriculas 
under frames, yet there is no reason why those who are unable to 
afford such aids should be denied the pleasure Auricula culture 
undoubtedly gives. They like a rich soil and a position in which 
they are sheltered from the rays of the mid-day sun. They are 
propagated by offsets in autumn or by seed sown in boxes, etc. , in 
spring or autumn. There is scarcely any plant which offers a wider 
choice than the Alpine Auricula, and the gardener of means can 
indulge his tastes to almost any extent. In the North Messrs. 
Dobbie and Sons, of Bothesay, have a splendid reputation for 
these plants ; while a similar one in the South has been attained 
by Mr. Douglas, of Great Bookham, Surrey. Amateurs who are 
going in for these plants for the first time would do well to secure 
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the list of one or other of these growers in the case of named 
varieties. 

Violas, where a suitable position can be afforded, always repay 
the amateur. They are subjects delighting in a cool, moist, well- 
enriched border. They may be propagated by cuttings in either 
autumn or late spring (May) dibbled in sandy soil in a cold 
frame, whence they can be taken and planted out where required 
to flower. The stock should be raised annually. Here, as in the case 
of the Auriculas before dealt with, there is a splendid choice. For 
general purposes, Archibald Grant, deep blue; Oountbss of 
HoPKTOuN, white ; William Neil, pale pink ; True Blue -, 
Bullion, golden yellow, can all be recommended as having stood 
the test of time. Messrs. Dobbie also make a speciality of these 
flowers. The points to be remembered in the culture of Violas 
are to allocate them the position already noted and to prevent the 
seed-pods from forming. 

Violets are best cultivated under frames, though they will 
thrive under practically similar conditions to their relatives the 
Violas. These also should be raised each year, and especial atten- 
tion should be given to affording them water in summer. The roots 
should be divided in spring, and the stock for filling the bed should 
be selected from those which afterwards emit plenty of *' runners." 
Where frames can be afforded, these should cover the plants iD 
autumn, taking care to allow air on every suitable occasion. For 
the best results with frames, a warm border should be selected. 
Marie Louise, Princess of Wales, White Czar, Odoratissima, 
and California can hardly be surpassed in the way of varieties. 

Border Carnations have increased enormously in favoiu: of late 
years, owing to the fact that quite a new race of plants has been 
evolved. These subjects ought not to stand in need of recommenda- 
tion, seeing how very accommodating they are, even flourishing in 
the gardens of congested towns. The best time to commence their 
culture is in September, for although it is possible to start in 
spring, that period is nothing like so favourable as the autumn. 
There are numbers of growers who make a speciality of Border and 
other Carnations, and to these the amateur would do well to apply. 
Firm planting is the keystone to success, and this cannot be too 
clearly impressed upon the amateur venturing upon the culture of 
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these flowers for the first time. A aweet, rich soil is also -very 
desirable. Wlien once a stock has been procured, it can be increased 
without much trouble by lafera (lee Fig. 8) taken in July. 
These layers will in the ordinary way be fit for sererance from the- 
parent plant in September or early October. The graat enemies to 
the Gamstion grower are the wireworms, and where these pests 
exist in any numbers, the culture of the plante is out of the 
question. Trapping will get rid of some if resorted ta in the 
method advocated in "The Kitchen Garden." Other diseases are 
Clout, Rust, Spot, and the Carnation M^got. The first is charac- 
terised by a swelling of the stems ; the second by blisters on the 
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foliage ; the third by discoloured spots, indicating decay ; and 
the fourth by the very heart of the shoots being eat«n. The 
only remedy lies in removing the infested plants, or portions of 
plants, and burning them as soon as the diseases are recognised. In 
a selection of Border kinds the grower is referred to Mr. H. W. 
■ Weguelin, St. Mary Church, Torquay, Devon ; or to Mr. A. W, 
Pike, Windsor Place, Cardiff. 

Poppies must not be forgotten, for they furnish our gardens with 
some of the brightest and lightest of early summer flowers. It 
is not possible in a small garden to have a lai^ selection of 
Perennial Poppies, and the amateur would do well to restrict his 
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choice to the variety known as the Iceland, whose showy floweiB, 
produced on slender stalks, are the embodiment of beauty and 
grace. There is scarcely a flower I can call to mind which is more 
effective for vase and table decoration than these Poppies, and on 
that account they should be always accorded a place. Seed may 
be sown in either spring or autumn. As in the case of certain 
Anemones and other plants, it is so exceedingly minute that it is 
only with the greatest difficulty sown alone. It is, therefore, an 
excellent plan to use sand for the purpose. A nice friable soil in 
the open border should be selected. The seed must not be 
covered, and as a rule no watering will be required at the seasons 
named. These Poppies are veiy hardy, and no fear need be enter- 
tained of their not wintering safely. 

Bold of habit, strikingly showy as to flowers, and as hardy as 
plants well can be are some of the Coneflowers (Rudbeckias), which 
are grown in such quantities for market purposes. They may be 
grown in the borders or in the shrubbery, and are valuable on 
account of the season (late autunm) at which they blossom. They 
delight in a rich, well-drained soil, and may be divided in late 
autumn or early spring. R. NetDmcmni is one of the best. It 
grows from 2ft. to 3ft. high. It has large yellow heads with 
blackish raised disk. Another good kind is Mobnino Glokt. 
Closely allied to the Rudbeckias are the Echinaceas ; indeed, by 
many nurserymen they are catalogued under the former name. 
JE. purpurea and a variety with rather larger flowers may be 
included in any choice list of perennials. They require to be 
treated like the Coneflowers. 

Blanket Flowers, or Gaillardias, are well accommodated in a 
rich soil and warm border, and no perennial gives better results. 
The brilliant flowers are produced right through summer, and 
until the frosts of autumn are with us. Mr. James Kelway, Lang- 
port, Somerset, has a specially good strain of these Blanket 
Flowers, which he has done so much to improve of late years. 

Starworts, or Perennial Asters, are now ranked amongst the 
best of border subjects, thanks to the exertions of the florist. The 
weedy-looking, washed-out Michaelmas Dajsy of our grandfathers' 
time is a thing of the past, and in its place we have things of 
beauty. They are excellent for beds and for fairly wide borders 
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yritb a light but. rich soil, and if given plenty of space to develop 
they are aure to ptove sBtiBfactory. When once eet«blished, 
the old roote should be cut up each year, and the outside 
portions only planted. Some really good kinds— and they will 




be found excellent for associating with either White Anemones, 
Double Sunflowers, Marsh Ox-Eyes, or the like — are : DiFFuau» 
HosizoNTALis (4ft. to 6ft.) in graceful racemes ; Novx Anqua 
PcLOHBLLfS (4ft.), violet to purple; Robbbt Fabeek (Bft.), 
lavender-blue, with yellow disks ; ViMiKKUa (2ft.), flowers white. 
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in graceful pendent sprays; Amellus Bess akabic its (2ft.), rich 
purple; Cobdifolius Elsgans (4ft. to 5ft.), Fig. 9, pale lilac, in 
graceful racemes ; and Gbandiflokus (2ft.), deep purple, veiy late. 
For the remainder of the perennials a very brief summary must 
suffice, otherwise the list will assume too large proportions. Of 
those which ought not to be forgotten, mention must be made of 
the following : — Delphiniums, both double and single, with their 
stately spikes of blue flowers of almost every shade, and requiring 
a rich soil, as they are strong growers ; they should be divided in 
spring. Leopard's Banes (Doronicum caucasicum and 2). planta" 
^m^M^i), useful for spring decoration ; the charming Christmas Roses 
which flower so profusely, and whose blossoms, if but given the 
shelter of a hand-glass, will vie with the snow for purity ; Dog's- 
Tooth Violets {Erythronium)^ one of the most notable kinds being 
E, revolutum ; and Globe Flowers (TroUius asiaiicus) which are not 
fastidious as to either soil or site, are very easily grown perennials. 
The Yellow Columbine {Aquilegia chrysantha) is not often seen 
in collections made by amateurs, though it is very distinct as to 
colour. A, ccBrulea^ on the other hand, is seldom omitted. Snap, 
dragons, especially the dwarf compact-growing kinds, are now 
very much favoured. A stock should be raised every year. Some 
choice colours are now obtainable, and if a light, rich soil can be 
assigned them they will flower right into late autumn, provided 
the flowers are kept well picked. 

Double and single Pyrethrums, with their large Aster-like flowers 
in almost every conceivable colour, are amongst the choicest and 
simplest of perennials to cultivate. Messrs. Kelway make a 
speciality of these plants, which florists have of late years so much 
improved. Polemontum Richardsoniij with bright green foliage 
and blue flowers ; 2ft. Cheiranthus alpinus^ Alpine Wallflower, 
producing an abundance of bright yellow flowers from spring to 
late summer ; Gin. to 9in. Campanula pyramidaJiSy charming 
Bellflower, blue ; 4ft. to 6ft. Campanula glomerata, purple, white, 
or violet ; 2ft. Campanula perstcifolta and its double varieties ; 
white and blue; 2ft. to 3ft. Campanula pumila, white on long 
and slender stems, with pretty bright green foliage ; a most 
accommodating subject ; 6in. Campanula earpattcay compact plant 
with bright blue flowers, though there are several forms differing 
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principallj as to colour ; very strong and acconunodating ; 6m, 
to 9i&. Erigeron specioaua superbus, lilac-purple Daiaj-like floweia, . 
with orange centres ; very showy; 3ft. E, ouran^tocuf, large rich 
orange flowera ; 6in. Ihdeeatheon, Jeffreyanttta, rose-pink, droop* 
ing, Cjclamen-like flowers ; shade-loving ; ISin. Tradescantta 
virffiniea, purple-lilac ; very accommodating ; 18in, (Brwthera 
■speciosa, pure white, fragrant, flowers over a long period ; 2ft. 
(Enothera eximia (syn. tnarginata. Fig. 10), white fragrant flowers. 
Soth the latter will withstand drought well; 6in. Chinese Pteonies, 
both double and single, in a great variety of colours, will thrive well 
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in any rich soil, and are especially valuable for planting in the shrub* 
bery border. Other species and varieties which may be recommended 
are : Peabst«inon8, in a great variety of colours and with flowers 
reminding one forcibly of Gloxinias as to shape ; sun lovers, 
but requiring plenty of water in summer. Verhaacum phanieeum, 
pink, purple, red, or white flowers ; 2ft. Centaurea monfana, 
flowers varying considerably and produced from late spring to 
autunin ; 1ft. to 2ft. GaUga officinalis and it« varieties, witli pea- 
shaped blossoms of varying colour, the white being as much 
admired as any. Eryngium Oliverianum, a noble plant with 
thistle-like heads of blue flowers and elegantly cut foliage ; 2ift. 
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Ptiygomatmm mmlh/iorwM^ DonUe CinqaebmlB (Potentillas). 
^nrcn ArmmemSf feall i et j panirim of wliibe flowers ; 3& to 5fL 
Sjnr^a i palimaiaf cBmaoa llowen ; capital subject fora mtnst, shady 
aitaatkm; 2|fiL Wfiianikut fSnnflovers), Mms MicrxiKW and 
Squol d'Ok ; 4ft. Mima framdiJUrra^ nch ccange, 2ft.. ILd/enium 
jmmilum, golden yellov flowefs ; I8iDL Maperit maironalit alba 
plena. Doable Boi^ety pore white ; 18in. Cbret^pmt framdifioraj 
gMen yeQow flowers ; 3ft. Didaanuu J^numeBa, porple, and 
its white Tariety ; 3ft. Deli^iinianis (Sing^ and DouUe, 3ft. to 
6it,)f and especiaQy D. BeHadanma. 

The aboTe list has no prefagmions to b^ng anything like 
exhanstlTe, and <Mily aims at ftnniBhing a nmnb^' oi plants which 
hare prored their worth. Those who would wish for a more 
extended ennmeration most consult the book named on p. 24 ; 
or the tnide lists issoed by such firms as Messrs. Bazr, Long Ditton 
Nurseries ; Messrs. Ware, Hale Farm Norseries, Tottenham ; 
Messrs. J. Laing and Sons, Forest HiU, S.E. ; Perry's Hardy Plant 
Farm, Winchmore HiU ; the Guildford Hardy Plant Company ; 
or Messrs. J. Veitch and Co., Chelsea. 

Sosas. — Under this heading it is proposed to deal lightly 
with these lorely flowers. First as to soiL This must be rich 
if the best results are aimed at, though on no account must the 
newly-planted trees be inserted, as is frequently done, so that the 
roots are in immediate contact with the manure. The ground 
should be well dug, as the Rose enjoys a good root-run, and where 
it is proposed to devote beds to the culture of the Queen of 
Flowers, the soil should be trenched some 2ft. deep and well rotted 
manure worked in with the staple. For the small' garden. 
Dwarf Boses are more suitable than Standards, as well as being 
less liable to be cut by frosts. It is almost useless attempting to 
cultivate Hoses in the vicinity of large towns, though if th& 
position is fairly open and the soil suitable there are certain, 
varieties which will succeed fairly well. Crowding is always to be 
avoided, and this must be taken into consideration when planting. 
The latter operation is best performed early in the autumn ; the- 
earlier the bettor. Hybrid Perpetuals as a class are best for the 
amateur to take in hand ; though if Koses are wished late in the 
year the Teas must necessarily be employed. Greenfly ar& 
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amongst the greatest enemies the Rose-grower in either town 
or comitry has to encounter, and they must be attacked directly 
the shoots and other parts are noticed to be infested. KiUm- 
Wright, or a weak solution of Calvert's Carbolic Soft Soap, will 
prove effectual and will not injure the foliage. There is another 
pest, however, which is more difficult to eradicate, for the simple 
reason that, being rolled up in the leaves, it cannot be touched by 
insecticides. This is the " Maggot " — really the larvsB — of certain 
species of Leaf-rolling Moths {Tortrtces). Squeezing the rolled-up 
leaves between the finger and thumb is the only way of dealing 
with the pest. Rose-trees must be examined carefully and often, 
particularly in the beginning of the season, and all insecticides, 
should be syringed on lukewarm. Mildew must also be 
reckoned with, and this must be kept in check by means of a 
sulphur preparation, of which there are many on the market. 

For full details as to culture for exhibition, planting, pruning, 
and the like, I must refer my readers to one of the numerous 
manuals on the subject, that by the Rev. Honywood D'Ombrain, 
the Secretary of the National Rose Society, being as good as any. 
I would, however, urge upon the amateur the advisability of not 
pruning before March is well advanced ; otherwise the buds will 
push correspondingly early, and then, with the severe spring frosts 
which sometimes occur, good-bye to fond hopes of a first crop. 

In the matter of varieties the following can be recommended for 
small growers : Mbs. John Laino, . soft pink ; General J aoqub- 
MiNOT, brilliant crimson ; Db. Andk^, rich red ; Mebveille db 
Lyon, white, delicately tinted with pink ; John Hoppeb, rose ; 
Madame Yictob Yebdieb, crimson-scarlet ; Magna Chabta, 
bright pink, suffused with carmine ; Prince Camillb db 
Rohan, velvety crimson maroon. The above are Hybrid Per- 
petuals. Li Teas and Noisettes there are none better for all- 
round purposes than Gloirb de Dijon, buff ; Niphetos, white ; 
Madame Lambard, bright pink, lively for buttonholes; Anna 
Olivier, pale rose, shaded with deeper rose ; Madame Bi^ard, 
salmon-rose ; Madame Falcot, rich yellow ; Hon. Edith Gifford, 
white, rose tinted. Space should also be found for the lovely Bour- 
bon Roses Souvenir db la Malmaison, pale blush — this is espe- 
cially valuable in autumn — and Acidalie, whil^, tinted with rose. 

D 
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Layers of the fragrant Sweetbriar should albo include in their 
gardens a bush or two of the Hybrid Sweetbriars, which Lord 
Penzance has done so much to popularise. They retain the lovely 
fragrance of the old Sweetbriar, but the blossoms have been greatly 
improved, the golden anthers giving them a distinct and beautiful 
appearance ; while the flowers are followed by fruits which are 
equally as decorative. Varieties to be recommended are Ladt 
Penzance, soft coppery tint, bright yellow base ; Meg Merbilies, 
crimson ; Amy Kobsart, deep rose ; Floba McIvob, pure white 
blushed with rose ; Rose Bbadwabdine, dear rose. 

Amongst Climbing Roses, choice may be made of Crimson 
Rambleb ; FiLiciT^ Pebp:6tublle, evergreen, creamy white, with 
pink reverse ; Dundee Rambleb, white, tinted with pink ; Gloire 
DE Dijon ; Madame B^abd ; W. A. Richardson, rich yellow ; 
AiM^ Vibebt, white. 

DaUias would naturally be included in every garden on account 
of their utility for furnishing cut flowers in late summer and 
autumn. Great strides have of late been made with these popular 
plants. The most marked improvement, however, is to be found 
in. the flowers, which are now produced well above the foliage. 
The Cactus section is^ the most popular with amateurs, though 
every section of the family^ should be represented if space will 
allow. The tubers should be inserted the first week in June, and 
they should be lifted on the first approach of frost and stored in 
sand until the next planting time. Earwigs are the great enemies 
to the cultivator of Dahlias, and these must be trapped by means 
of inverted flower-pots containing a little moss, or rolls of paper. 
They are night-feeding insects, and therefore in the day they 
may be shaken from their temporary hiding-places into a vessel of 
boiling water. The plants must be staked early, and in very dry 
weather it is a good plan to mulch the roots with partly decayed 
manure, with a view to conserving the moisture in the soil and 
to giving the plants a stimulant at a time when the strain upon 
them is greatest. For list of varieties, the amateur should 
consult the catalogues of any of the large growers, such as 
Messrs. Dobbie, of Rothesay. 

ChrysantlieiiiaiiiB for the decoration of the outside garden are 
now very numerous, and any of the kinds enumerated under the 
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chapter devoted to " Plants for Small Greenhouses "may be utilised 
for the purpose. 

Beddinjf Plants are too well known to need enumeration, 
and where these are to be employed in conjunction with perennials, 
£uch had better be purchased, as the amateur seldom has the con- 
venience for housing them ; nor do they in my estimation repay 
him, so ephemeral is their existence, for the long period over 
^hich their preparation, from the cutting or other stage to the 
time when they are ready for the beds or borders. 

Subjects for Town Planting. — Some of the most useful 
plants for enclosed gardens are to be found in the section known as 
Hardy Perennials, though Bulbs and Tubers are also exceedingly 
valuable. Amongst those that can be recommended are the 
following : Border Carnations, Chrysanthemums, Thrift, Japanese 
Anemones, Alyssum, Candytufts, Erythroniums, Irises, Convol- 
vuluses, Sunflowers, Wallflowers, Anthericums (St. Bruno's Lilies), 
Evening Primroses, Larkspurs, both annual and perennial. Snap- 
dragons, Starworts (Michaelmas Daisies), Rudbeckias, Tulips, 
Winter Aconites, Crocuses, Hyacinths, Asters, Pseonies, Annual 
Tropseoliuns, Godetias, Bartonias, Double Daisies, Aubrietias, 
Inula, Chrysanthemum uliginosum^ Pyrethrums, Gaillardias, 
Pinks, and Forget-me-nots. 

Aquatic Plants. — The majority of amateur gardeners will 
probably scoff at the idea of aquatic plants, thinking that such are 
quite without their undertaking. This is a mistake : the possibili- 
ties of growing hardy aquatics are great, and if only the work is 
taken up in a practical manner, the small pond will form one of the 
most attractive features of the outdoor garden. In many country 
gardens small ponds exist, and these, of course, may be utilised to 
;great advantage by any practical man. I was more than ever 
convinced of the practical utility of the idea when noticing the 
brave show of the smaller aquatics in such small natural ponds 
AS are to be found at Messrs. Barr's Long Ditton nurseries. But 
where good accommodation does not already exist, for a small sum 
A pond can be made of different depths to accommodate a variety 
of subjects. The work is best undertaken by someone conversant 
^ith the use of cement. Of course pipes would have to be 

D 2 
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provided by which the water, if necessary, can be drawn off and 
replenished. In a pond of 4ft. depth, or even a little less, it 
would be possible to grow some of the finest aquatics we possess, 
such as the lovely hybrid Nymphseas which M. Marliac has 
popularised; 6in. or 8in. of soil will afford sufficient rooting 
medium for these aquatic gems, and also of their allies the 
Nuphars. These would be accommodated in the deeper parts of the 
pond, while in the shallow parts may be distributed subjects which 
require less depth. The Cape Pond Weed (Aponogetan distachyon) 
is a great favourite with everybody ; its bright green ovate leaves 
and white fragrant flowers, which float upon the water's surface, 
always enlist attention. VUlarsia nymphceoides is a pretty aquatic 
whose culture might well be attempted ; and the same may be said 
of that common but pretty weed, the Water Crowfoot {Ranunculus 
aquatilts)^ whose large strawberry-like blossoms stud our ponds from 
late spring until summer is well nigh over. It is, however, a very 
quick grower, and care must be taken to restrict it, or it will assert 
itself too strongly. There is, indeed, a very large choice of 
subjects available. They should be planted in spring, and should bo 
weighted with a stone and sunk. Some growers sink pots containing 
different plants, but the former method is preferable and certainly 
more natural. If there be a swampy part of the garden close to 
the pond, this should be utilised for growing such easily cultivated 
plants as the pretty Buckbean (Menyanthes trifoliata), whose sweet- 
scented flowers, resembling Horse-Chestnut blossoms in miniature, 
are very distinct ; the Common Forget-me-not, and the showy 
King Cups {Caltha palustris) of our marshy meadows. Where ex- 
pense is no object, there are, of course, choicer aquatics available 
those enumerated are mentioned chiefly on the score that they 
are readUy procurable and cheap. Even a large tub or a tank 
which may be bought for a few shillings occasionally may bo 
utilised for growing a few Water-Lilies. 

Ferns are necessary adjuncts to the flower garden, as many of 
them will flourish where flowering plants are quite out of the 
question. The hardy Ferns are very numerous, those indigenou» 
to Great Britain alone forming a formidable list. There is hardly 
any need for the amateur to go in for choice exotics, such a wealth 
of beauty lying, as it were, at his very doors. In forming a 
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fernery on ever so small a scale, it will be well to imitate as 
nearly as possible the surroundings such species would occupy in 
a state of nature. The rockery, if ever so roughly constructed, 
provided it is properly drained and has plenty of good soil in 
which the roots can ramify, will be the simplest plan for the 
novice to adopt. To go at all deeply into the subject of Fern 
culture would be quite without the lines of the present manuaL 
Those who wish to make a speciality of the subject would be well 
advised to consult Mr. Druery's admirable little work on British 
Ferns; or the manual issued by Mr. Birkenhead, Sale, near 
Manchester. 

In making a fernery in the outside garden the work should be 
carried out in late autumn. The soil best suited for different 
species naturally varies somewhat. A useful all-round compost 
would be one in which good loam, peat, sand, and leaf -mould 
largely enter, though for some of those kinds which one finds grow- 
ing on dry walls, like Asplenium Ruta-murariay the common Poly- 
pody (Polypodium vulgare)^ and Ceterach officmarum^ similar con* 
stituents to those found in a natural state should be provided and 
the plants accommodated in a very dry part of the rockery. For 
general cultivation, what could be better than the lovely Asplenium 
Filix-foemtna (Lady Fern), or Nephrodittm Ftltx-mas (Common 
Male Fern), or even the very familiar Scolopendrium vulgare 
(Common HartVTongue) ? Also to be recommended are Struthi- 
opteris germanica, the formation of whose fronds has not inaptly 
been likened to an ostrich-feather ; Zomarta Spicant (Hard Fern) ; 
Cystopteria montana and C. dentata ; and the noble Ostnunda regalia 
(Royal Fern). These form but a very insignificant number of 
the host available, but they will serve to show that variety for 
which the Order is remarkable. 

Lawns. — These form part and parcel of most suburban gardens, 
and their keeping in order entails not a little care on the part of 
the owner. The injudicious use of the lawn-mower — the practice 
of using it with a view to keeping the lawn neat and trim — is 
responsible for many of the failures that one notes in the summer 
time. If the mower were less in request and the roller oftener 
used it would in the majority of cases be better for the turf. 
Afijain, grass quickly suffers from periods of drought, and therefor© 



it is a good plan where possible to freely use the hoae. In my own 
OMe, however, I find that if the lawn-clippings (untidy though ■ 
they may look) are allowed to remain during yeiy hot diy weather 
the roots of the grass will not be so readily injured by sun. The 
constant use of the broom on the lawn is also beneficial and tends to 
the production of a luxuriant growth. In spring, too, all lawns 
require to be topdreesed with manure. Ichtheraic guano ie ex- 
csellent for the purpose and easily distributed ; while this in com- 




bination with Boot and finely sifted rich soil is even better. These 
should be applied during showery weather. It is astonishing what a 
revivifying influence soot has even if applied alone, and its utility 
can hardly be overestimated. This annual topdressing, together 
with the use of lawn saud, will tend to keep under those eyesores 
in a lawn — plantains, daisies, and other weeds. When from some 
cause the lawn has worn patchy, this must be remedied either by 
the insertion of pieces of good turf or by the easier metl^ of sowing 
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seeds in late summer and autumn. Id the Utter case the lawn- 
mower muat not be used, otherwise the young roots would be 
dragged up. 

Sookories. — There are many of the choicer alpinee which, 
though they thrive hut indifferently in the ordinary border, yet 
will give of their beaul? if planted in ever so rude a rockety if 
that ia well drained. Bight in the first rank of rockery plants 
is the lovely Genttana aeavlii (Fig. 11). This is best planted 
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in a good soil in which has been incorporated some lime rubble. 
Of great value on account of their accommodating character are the 
Aubrietias, the best of which have already been referred to under 
Hardy Perennials. Then there is that minute gem Artnarta 
balaarica, so admirably adapted for covering stones; as well as 
the hardy Lithospermum proHrattim, a veritable sun-lover, whose 
blue Sowers are always welcome. Amongst the Campanulas 
C'. turbiTwia is a rockeiy plant of great merit ; as is also Irit 
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cristata. The Saxifrages, again, fumiBh plenty of yariety, 
8, ccespitosa and S, Compasit (Fig. 12) both being yery decoratiye. 
The Pasque Flower (Anemone Pulsatilla) should also be included ; 
while there are, of course, innumerable hardy bulbs and tubers, 
like the beautiful winter-flowering Cyclamens, that are best 
accommodated on rockeries. The best of these will be found 
described in "Popular Bulb C/ulture." 

I cannot, howeyer, refrain from referring more particularly to 
some few of the bright little subjects which in the early months of 
the year may be found in full blossom. The actual time of flower- 
ing depends upon seasons. First there are the exquisite little 
Irises, J. reticulata, I. stylosa (syn. J. ungutcularis)^ J. akUa^ and 
J. persica. Those are all winter and- spring-flowering species. 
Worthy companions would be Anemone hlanda (deep blue) and 
A, apenntna (sky-blue), Leucojum vernumy the early-flowering 
Star of Bethlehem {Omithogalum montanum)^ seyeral of the winter- 
flowering Crocuses, like C. tmperatij C, hiflorusy and C. reticulatutf 
Sternhergia Fischeriana^ and Eranthis hyemalts. 



CHAPTER m. 
OUJXAXENTAL TBEE8 AND SHB17B8— 



Wb have now come to a part of our subject which by 
novices is terribly neglected. Though why so little attention 
should be bestowed upon the ornamental trees and shrubs of com- 
paratively small gardens it is difficult to explain, seeing their 
decorative value. That there is considerable laxity in the direc- 
tion pointed out, must be patent to everybody who looks to his 
garden to provide pleasure the year through. In my opinion, 
certain shrubs and trees are absolutely indispensable in every 
garden, as without them in winter it presents but a sorry appear- 
ance. Even with those who attempt to grow ornamental trees 
and shrubs the percentage of failures is great ; but they can 
readily be accounted for. In the first place the subjects usually 
chosen are quite unsuitable to their surroundings, or they are 
planted without any due regard to the effect they are likely to 
produce, or in such a slipshod manner, that they seldom survive 
more than a season. Indeed, errors in planting are responsible for 
quite half the troubles the cultivator of hardy trees and shrubs 
has to encounter. 

In small gardens it is not, of course, possible to have an extensive 
collection of such subjects as those under notice ; but it is possible 
to have those species and varieties which are best adapted to the 
soil and situation. One cannot grow, for instance, Khododendrons 
and such-like plants upon soils heavily charged with lime and 
chalk, or those ericaceous gems, the Andromedas and their allies, 
in the cold clayey soils of many town gardens ; but given soils 
mainly composed of peat or good loam, all such plants will flourish 
with but a minimum of trouble. Again there are many subjects 
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which while they would succeed admirably, say, in the south, south- 
west, or west of England, would be killed to the ground if planted 
in gardens in the far north. To this extent then, at least, must 
soil and situation be studied when planting on ever so small 
a scale. 

To all borders of any size, shrubs and trees prove welcome 
additions, not only on account of their own beauty, but also 
because they go to make up a perfect whole. They give, as it were, 
the necessary &iish to the flower borders by forming a natural back- 
ground, and maybe hiding from view some unsightly wall or fence 
which otherwise would obtrude its presence upon the eye. Again, 
they are permi^ent features, inasmuch ascertain kinds, as well as fur- 
nishing a floral display, are even more valuable in winter by reason 
of. the fact that the foliage is evergreen and very persistent. It is 
subjects such as these which impart a freshness to what would neces- 
sarily be dull surroundings, and to gardens in which the ordinary 
occupants of herbaceous and other borders absolutely refuse to grow. 
How effective, too, will even a single specimen judiciously chosen 
prove on a lawn or perhaps in the centre of a bed of mixed 
subjects I Or, again, of what immense value are many of the 
smaller Conifers which enliven beds and borders at a time when 
even the earliest of flowers — the Winter Aconite — has not pushed 
through the earth I This is a phase of Home Gardening to be 
yet more extensively cultivated in the future, as it means all 
the difference between beauty and barrenness. The subjects 
thus employed may either remain as permanent occupants of 
beds or borders until such times as they have assumed pro- 
portions altogether out of character with their environment; 
or they may be kept as pot plants and inserted as each 
successive season comes round, being lifted when the summer 
occupants are ready for their quarters and stood in suitable places 
for maturing their growth. Town gardeners in particular are largely 
indebted to trees and shrubs for the embellishment of their 
surroundings, and elsewhere is given a list of suitable subjects to 
meet their requirements. Shrubs and trees are either evergreen 
or deciduous ; and it is by a judicious admixture of these that the 
best effects are obtainable. Before doing so attention will have 
to be directed to 
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Planting. — When should trees and shrubs l be planted is a 
question often asked. It is an important one to the cultiyator, as 
upon the subjects being properly planted depends not a little his 
success. The question of planting is one which might very pro- 
fitably be discussed at greater length than is possible here. All 
that one, however, can do in a manual of this kind is to generalise. 
First, then, it may be said that the best time for planting will 
depend upon the character of the tree or shrub, whether evergreen 
or deciduous, and to a less extent upon seasons. In very fine 
years it would be safe to plant imtil the end of November, though, 
as a general rule, the planting of all deciduous subjects should be 
carried out as soon as possible after the leaves have fallen ; but 
evergreens may be planted a month or so earlier and also in lata 
spring, say April. Unless absolutely imavoidable, winter planting . 
must never be adopted, with either evergreen or deciduous 
subjects ; while the latter should never be inserted in spring 
if the best results are required. Even to this rule there 
is an exception — in the case of subjects in pots. In all large 
nurseries certain shrubs which are much in request are kept in 
pots, and therefore with those it matters not as to season or 
time, as they can be planted without receiving any noticeable 
check. When receiving plants from nurseries it is always 
advisable to get them inserted as soon as possible. The roots 
are, of course, protected when they are sent, but if the cover- 
ing is removed and the trees or shrubs are exposed to frost and 
drying winds, the roots soon get damaged. If immediate planting 
is out of the question, then the roots should be temporarily covered 
with soil. 

How to plant is the next consideration, and this is very important 
— quite as important, in fact, as it is in connection with fruit- 
trees. To excavate the soil to a certain depth and bury the roots 
all huddled up in a mass is how not to plant. The roots must 
first be examined, and if any are broken in any way, these are 
better removed. The hole for the reception of the tree should be 
made large enough at the outset, and every root should be carefully 
disposed so that all have ample space and do not encroach the one 
upon the other. I am assuming that the ground has been specially 
prepared for the reception of the occupants by deep digging or 
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tr inching, and that the hole for each subject has been accurately 
gauged. The soil at the bottom must not be firm, and it is 
better if it is worked into a miniature moimd in the centre — the 
part, in fact, in which the base of the plant is eventually to 
rest. The depth will naturally vary with individuals, but, as 
a general rule, such subjects require to be planted at a far greater 
depth than is advocated in the case of fruit. The condition 
of the soil at planting-time is also important. It must 
not be at all pasty, but so friable that it can be readily worked 
under the delicate roots. The roots having been properly 
covered, a dose of water may be advisable to consolidate them, the 
necessity for this varying with the texture of the soil. The hole 
may now be filled in, and if necessary stakes, to prevent the trees 
. from being shifted by strong winds, should be inserted ; and a 
mulch of strawy manure always acts beneficially alike as a stimu- 
lant, a conserver of moisture, and a protective covering. The 
proper disposition of the specimens must be left to individual taste 
and local circumstances. Plenty of room must be given for them 
to develop, and their ultimate size must be taken into consideration 
when planting. Light and air are as essential to the weU-being 
of ornamental trees as to fruit-trees, and this, too, must be kept in 
mind. At all large. firms whence nursery stock is procured, 
advice relative to the laying out of public or private gardens is 
given. Most of the larger firms, at any rate — ^like Barron and Sons, 
Elvaston Nurseries, Borrowash, or Veitch and Sons, Chelsea — 
make a special feature of landscape gardening, and for trees and 
shrubs it would be well to select from their lists. As a general 
rule, evergreen shrubs with glossy foliage are best for gardens 
where dust readily accumulates, as they are more easily cleansed 
than are those with foliage to which dust and other impurities 
readily cling. 

Pruning. — It is somewhat difficult to lay down hard-and-fast 
lines with regard to this, so much depending upon the individual 
subjects selected. Deciduous subjects require to be operated upon 
at a different time from evergreen ones; while the amount of 
pruning will likewise differ with the tree or shrub, for what would 
be productive of good with some would be absolutely injurious in 
the case of others. Take the case of that common but beautiful 
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plant so often found as a wall plant, sometimes as a bush specimen, 
and less frequently as a hedge plant — Cratcegus Fyracantha. To 
prune this, at least to any great extent, would be to court failure. 
On the other hand, many shrubs benefit considerably from annual 
pruning. 

The time, again, will vary with different classes of plants. Ivies 
are best trimmed closely in April ; then after the warm spring rains 
the new bright foliage soon pushes out, and is in splendid contrast 
to the older leaves which have been retained. Rhododendrons 
are best pruned about the same time or a little later, and it is 
astonishing to what an extent they may be cut back. Some may 
urge that by pruning at a season when the buds are so well 
advanced this must be at the expense of the flowers. And 
so it is ; but the plants themselves start away much stronger than 
if the operation were deferred to June or July — the season when 
a number of the commonest evergreens used to decorate borders 
and shrubberies are usually pruned. Take, for instance. Hollies, 
Privets, Aucubas, Box, and many others. 

With the early-flowering shrubs it is a fairly good plan to 
prune them directly their season of beauty is passed. By so 
doing they will have an opportunity of perfecting their growth, 
on which the next season's display of flowers depends, before frosts 
and cold winds set in. It is very important in the case of flower- 
ing plants that aU weakly and superfluous shoots should be 
removed, and any which do not allow sun and air to have free 
play. Symmetry with flowering shrubs is all very well so long 
as it is not obtained at the expense of blossoms — for the object 
for which such shrubs are grown is primarily the flower. Too 
frequently, however, there is more symmetry than floral beauty, 
and thus half the charm of such subjects is lost. One is constantly 
seeing this with Lilacs, Guelder Roses, Flowering Currants, and 
Mock Oranges ; and then the complaints that such have refused 
to flower are loud and long. The fault really lies with the culti- 
vator, who, instead of bringing the same intelligence to bear in the 
pruning of his ornamental shrubs and trees as he does in the case 
of fruit-trees, simply shortens this or that shrub in accordance with 
his own ideas of restriction. The results are imperfectly ripened 
wood and a scarcity of flowers. In the pruning of shrubs the 
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cultivator would do well to take a leaf out of the book of the 
iruit-grower, whose main idea is to avoid congestion of growth, 
and to remove aU dead, dying, and weak wood. And in doing 
so he has to exercise his judgment considerably, by studying the 
actual characteristics of the tree under treatment. 

Propagation. — ^There are several methods by which hardy 
trees and shrubs may be increased, and though this cultural detail 
is not of much moment to the small gardener, it is of the greatest 
importance in large establishments, where provision has to be made 
for possible losses. The subject, however, is too wide to be 
discussed here except in the most general terms, as it is quite 
impossible to lay down fixed rules to meet all cases, so much 
depending upon the nature of the individual plant. Of the methods 
in general use in the propagation of hardy shrubs there is none more 
popular than that of cuttings — 1.«., portions of plants taken at 
certain seasons and inserted outside, either in a specially prepared 
shady border or else in a cold frame or warm greenhouse. Some 
of the commonest and most useful of shrubs — like Flowering 
Currants, Mock Orange, Elders, and many Spiraeas — are so propa- 
gated. Cuttings of these are taken in early autumn and inserted 
in the open border ; and except for a covering of light litter, should 
the weather be very severe, they will not require much attention 
until rooted. Conifers again, particularly those of the shrubby 
kind, are increased by cuttings ; and so are the fragrant Honey- 
suckles and Jasmines, the Privets, Escallonias and Lilacs. Some 
cuttings root more readily when taken with a heel ; while others 
simply require to be taken off at a node, or joint. A handlight 
or a cold frame will facilitate the rooting of the majority of 
cuttings. Many of the hardiest and best-known evergreens are 
propagated from the ripened shoots taken in autumn. Familiar 
examples are the popular Mahonia Aquifolia and the well-known 
Skimmia oblata. 

Layering is also employed in the propagation of trees and shrubs. 
Briefly it consists in bending down some of the lower branches, 
making a longitudinal incision upwards half-way through, and then 
pet^ging down the cut portion into light soil, much after the fashion 
adopted in the case of Carnations. The layered portion wiU not be 
ready to be severed from the parent plant for a twelvemonth 
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Occasionally hardy shrabs are propagated by suckers; while in 
many cases they can only readily be increased by seeds. With 
some of the familiar berry-bearing subjects this is a comparatively 
easy matter. ' The seed is rubbed in sand to separate it from the 
mass, and then sown in boxes, stood in a cold frame, or else in 
the open border, according to the nature of the particular plant 
under treatment. Less often shrubs are propagated by grafting, 
as in the case of fruit-trees, but the operation does not find favour 
with amateurs by reason of the large percentage of failures. 

This is necessarily but a very cursory glance at a comprehensive 
subject ; it will at any rate serve to show the many phases of 
gardening, when entered upon at all seriously.' 

Selection of Kinds. — In this section there is again a very 
wide choice of subjects at disposal, and only a very brief glance 
at some of the more important species and varieties is possible. 
Any of those enumerated may, however, be considered worthy 
of a place. The question really resolves itself largely into one 
of space at disposal and cost. 

There are few better-known or more desirable shrubs for small 
gardens than the evergreen Barberries (Berberis), True there is 
an undoubted sameness about the colour of the flowers, but their 
foliage and habit are as diverse as they well can be. Apart, too, 
from their decorative value, they are worthy of attention by reason 
of the fact that they are easily grown, are certainly not very 
fastidious as to soil, are free of growth, and are not too large for 
the ordinary borders. B, Darwinii is not only one of the best 
species in the genus, but also one of the best all-round shrubs that 
can be found. Its bright orange-yellow flowers are in direct 
contrast to its small, dark green, often prickly foliage ; while its 
habit is such that the shrub always looks graceful. Further it is 
not often affected by weather. More robust than £, Darwinii 
is B, 8tenophylla (Fig. 13), whose long, gracefully disposed stems 
make it desirable all the year round. It is a hybrid and combines 
all the best qualities of its parents — B. Darwinii and B. empetri- 
folia. This is a most accommodating plant, as it will succeed 
almost anywhere. One frequently finds it growing luxuriantly 
even in the shade. Another very striking and distinct Barberry 
is B, Wallichianaj with deep orange flowers and glossy, dark 
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green foliage. This makes a rather taller shrub than the other 
two-kinda named, but it is nevertheless desirable. Another feature 
of these Barberries is that the flowers are succeeded by pretty 
barriea ; indeed, by some B. Hartctnii and B, Heuophylla are 
grown for that purpose alone. 

Oloaely allied to the Berberises — indeed, by some authors 
included with them — are the Mahoniaa, of which there are none 
saperior to M, AquifoHa, This is a most useful shrub for the 
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amateur, as it con be readily kept within limits ; it has yellow 
flowers, purple berries, and most peraisteiit foliage, which assumes 
beautiful tints as autumn approaches. Where a shrub for a shady 
spot is required, it would be difficult to find anything superior tO' 
Jf. Aquifolia, or one of its varieties. 

Though usually classed as half-hardy shrubs, the Escalloniaa 
are nevertheless sufficiently robust to withstand oui winters — in the- 
South and West at any rate. They are more partioulariy adapted. 
for growing near the s3:iBide ; indeed, no collection of seaside plants 
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would be complete without them. In Guernsey, in particular, 
they flourish luxuriantly, forming splendid hedges, their bright 
flowers and deep green foliage making a pleasing combination. 
E, macrantha, red, is a common plant, and desirable as it 
undoubtedly is, it is surpassed by the newer and more distinct 
E, philippianay with its abundance of white flowers and smaller 
foliage. This is a decided acquisition to the list of seaside 
plants and is by far the hardiest member of the genus. It may be 
grown as a wall-plant. 

Hardy Azaleas and Hardy Rhododendrons are magnificent subjects 
for gardens of any size, the latter combining as they do gorgeous 
flowers with elegant foliage. Of the former, the varieties of 
A, pontica are the best for amateurs. Mr. Anthony Waterer has 
made a speciality of these plants, and his list should always be 
consulted. In small gardens there is an excellent dwarf-growing 
Rhododendron, which is very showy and bright sometimes in the 
declining days of winter. I refer to Early Gem. Its precocity, 
however, not infrequently seals its doom, and therefore it is better 
to give it the protection, if possible, of a larger shrub. It is a 
beautiful rosy lilac. Other good varieties of the same class are 
Amcenum, Cinnabarinum, Fraorans, and Torlonianum. For 
these plants a soil largely composed of peat is best, and at any 
rate a free soil with which there is a good admixture of peat and 
loam should be selected. 

WJiere early-flowering shrubs are required, there is an excellent 
choice available. This being so, the fact that such subjects are so 
comparatively seldom planted is to be deplored. For small borders 
what could be better than the exquisite Daphne Mezereum, 
whose pretty pink flowers are so conspicuous in early spring ? 
Though commonly stated to require good loam, yet I have had it 
and known it grow freely and flower profusely in all kinds of 
soils and in many situations. Again, this hardy shrub and its 
varieties will succeed in towns, which is a great point in their 
favour. D. M. album is a white form that should not be over- 
looked, while -D. Jf. grandijlora is another excellent free-flowering 
sort. There is hardly any necessity to call attention to the 
Naked-Flowered Jasmine as one of the earliest of flowering 
shrubs. It is very familiar and quite one of the first subjects 



to attract attention. There are, however, two or three plants 
allied to our Lilacs which are frequently mistaken for Jasmines 
— the Forsythias. F. auspensa is one of the best of the genus, 
often flowering freely in midwinter, though the usual time is 
in March. The flowers are bright yellow, and the branches have 
a graceful drooping habit. As in the case of the Naked-Flowered 
Jasmine and the Mezereon, the flowers precede the leaves. 
This species can be most effectively used against a small wall, 
and in such a position it invariably produces its flowers some 
considerable time in advance of what it does when grown as 
a bush. The flowers are larger than those of the Jasmine 
already alluded to. Almost any kind of soil will grow it well. 
JF. viridissima is of more straggling habit, but is a desirable shrub 
none the less, as it is easily restricted by summer pruning. 
Reference has been made elsewhere to the utility of Erica 
carnea, one of the earliest of the Heaths to flower, and it is 
therefore of great value in the borders and beds in early spring. 
This is one of the plants that may be accommodated in almost 
any garden, so compact of growth is it. JE, carnea, or one of 
its many varieties, will last in flower from the beginning of the 
year until summer is well advanced. These are amongst the most 
useful of hardy border occupants. 

Not half as much recognised as they should be by lovers of 
flowering shrubs and trees are the beautiful Japanese Witch Hazels 
{Hamamelis)* They are more particularly adapted for shrubberies. 
The best is, I think, H, arhorea and its beautiful form ZtLc- 
cariniana. The flowers of the former are deep yellow, while those 
of the latter are sulphur-coloured, and the two are certainly worth 
including in any garden having the space. The foliage somewhat 
closely approximates to that of the Hazel and in autumn assumes 
a most lovely tint. Those Witch Hazels will flower well in almost 
any soil and are not very particular as to site. The flowers are 
produced in January, February, and March, depending somewhat 
upon the season and the situation. 

One is frequently puzzled to know what shrubs to plant i^a dry^ 
sandy, or gravelly soil. For this the double form of the Common 
Furze {Vlex europceus flore pleno) is pre-eminently suitable. 
Amygdaius communis is a small tree of great beauty, and one, too, 



that will blossom in town and suburban gardens. It is one of 
the earliest to flower, the pink blossoms, which precede the leaves, 
being very conspicuous. Another early-flowering subject that can 
be recommended is Amelanchier canadensis^ a near ally of the 
Medlar. Its white flowers are borne in April. Though a very old 
inhabitant of our gardens, it is all too seldom seen. Earlier than 
either, however, is the chaste Amygdalus Damdiana alba^ whose 
lovely white flowers are produced in January in favourable seasons. 
Belonging to the same genus as the Apple and the Pear are several 
nice shrubs which may well be utilised for decorative purposes. 
Pyrus coronarta is one : it has pink flowers which are somewhat 
later blossoming than the Amelanchier just noted. A fairly rich, 
deep soil suits these last two subjects. 

Of the trees suitable for gardens of small dimensions, the 
Japanese Maples are amongst the most decorative, though they 
are not as hardy as some of the subjects enumerated. They, 
however, present such variation, alike in form and colour of leaf, 
that we can ill afford to dispense with them ; added to which they 
are most effective in autumn, their foliage assuming some of the 
loveliest tints imaginable. They do not require any especial soil, 
though they give the best results when a fairly rich dietaiy has 
been provided. To see these Japanese Maples in perfection one 
ought really to visit the Kingston Hill Nurseries of Messrs. Y eitch 
and Sons in a sunny autumn. There they form a conspicuous 
feature, and one finds them contrasting beautifully with the 
silvery foliage of Acer Negundo fraxinijolium variegatum, which is 
another small tree of great merit and very familiar. Japanese 
Maples that can be recommended are Acer palmatum dissectum 
(with foliage so marvellously cut that it has been not inaptly 
likened to the fronds of a fern), A, p. atropurpureum, A. p. linear i- 
lobuTHj A. p, sanguineufn, A, p. roseo-marginatum, and A. p, 
septemlohuni elegans. 

Berry-bearing shrubs are always appreciated, as the fruits are 
generally at their brightest in the dullest seasons of the year. 
And for this reason it is advisable to plant a few of these at least, 
especially as in doing so one gets from some of them, in early 
spring, showy flowers or very ornamental foliage. Then, too, it 
is possible to have quite a number of such subjects in small 
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gardens, as many are compact and dwarf -growing. Already the 
Barberries as a family have been praised for their all-round 
qualities, and certainly as berry-bearing shrubs alone many are 
specially deserving of mention. 

The Aucubas are evergreen shrubs of the first water ; and if both 
male and female plants of A, japonica are inserted, a profusion of 
large scarlet berries will result. These are most useful plants, as 
they will thrive almost anywhere, their strong evergreen leaves 
standing them in good stead, as the dust and smoke inseparable 
from gardens in towns is washed off by every shower. Frequently 
these shrubs are mistaken for Laurels. Skimmia japonica 
is yet another evergreen with showy berries; indeed, it is for 
that feature extensively grown, as the berries are at their best 
in winter. 

One hardly regards the Coniferce as shrubs yielding berries, yet, 
as a matter of fact, some of the most useful subjects for small 
gardens are to be found in the order. Even the Common Juniper 
{Juniperus communis) is not to be despised, and more especially 
as it is an evergreen. Then there are several others, including 
J, japonica and its golden form. 

Allied to the Common Dogwood of our hedges is a small-growing 
tree known in some nurseries as Benthamia jragifera, whose 
raspberry-like fruits following white flowers are very ornamental. 
Unfortunately it is not as 'hardy as one could wish, and it is 
only in the more favoured parts of England that it will succeed. It 
is best grown as a wall-plant. Showy, too, are the fruits of the Broad- 
leaved Spindle Tree {JSuonymus latifoUus), This is surpassed, 
however, by E, I. atropurpureus. The Cotoneasters are pretty 
berry-bearing subjects, most of which look their best when covering 
a dwarf waU. Excellent kinds are C. microphyllay C\ Simonsii, and 
Cjriyida, The first two are evergreen, but the last is deciduous. 
The great charm of these small shrubs or small trees is that 
they grow freely in any ordinary garden soil. The merits of 
Cratcegus pyracantha have already been dealt with. Suffice it to say 
here that as a berry-bearing shrub it has few equals and no superior ; 
added to which it can be planted almost anywhere. Of great value, 
again, is Hippophae rhamnoides (Sea Buckthorn), one of the best of 
seaside plants, but sufficiently accommodating to yield its beauty 



inland. The berries are amber-coloured, forming a delightful con- 
trast to the silvery-tinted foliage. With the exception of Skimmia 
japonicaj and another useful hardy evergreen shrub {Pernettya 
mucronata) which ought not to be forgotten, and both of which 
do best in peat or peat and loam, none of the kinds enumerated 
require a special soil. 

In gardens it is nowadays not at all uncommon to plant 
shrubs which yield attractively coloured foliage either in late 
spring and summer or else in autumn. Where the garden is of 
sufficient size to enable desirable contrasts to be made, there is 
ample scope for the gardener with an eye to colour value. The 
Japanese Maples assume the most gorgeous colours in autumn, as 
also does the Scarlet Oak, Quercus coccinea, Q. palustrtSy several 
of the wall-plants already alluded to, Lymiia arborea^ many 
Azaleas, the Sumachs, and Liquidamhar styracijlua. To these 
may be added for effect such a beautiful shrub as Prunus Pissardii^ 
whose handsome leaves and deep red wood form such a desirable 
whole, and that ornamental Hazel Corylus Avellana purpurea. In 
delightful contrast to such would be the Golden Elder and Acer 
Negundo fraxinifoliam variegatum. This latter may be had either 
as a dwarf bush or as a standard, and the growth can be regulated 
in summer. 

Other subjects which in larger establishments might be grown for 
their autumnal tints alone are Parrottia persica, Berheris Thun- 
bergi, Euonymus alatus and B, europoBUs, Vitis Cotgnetice and the 
Virginian Creeper, JRhus Cotinus and It, typhina, Betula alba 
atropurpurea, and Acer rubrum. 

Weeping Trees may be so effectively arranged in even small 
gardens that one cannot afford to omit somd notice of them here. 
In the mind of the amateur the only subject falling under this 
category is the Weeping WiUow {Salix babylonica), and useful 
though this is in its proper place, it is seldom that it can be em- 
ployed by small gardeners. There are, however, a veritable host 
of good things which wiU add not only grace, but beauty to the 
surroundings, and it is to a few of these that reference wiU be 
made. Weeping trees may be frequently employed as central 
subjects in a large bed or even in the border, but it is as isolated 
lawn plants that they are often seen to the best advantage. 
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Though in the majority of instances these weeping subjects 
are grown for foliage, yet this is not entirely the case. 
Some of them are grown alike for their habit and the 
beautiful display of flowers they give — the Weeping Cherry 
(Cera8ii8 semperfiorens)^ to go no further. Again, many of 
these weeping trees are of great service to those who have ex- 
posed positions in their gardens, and frequently in soils which are 
difficult to accommodate as to subject. For such the Weeping 
Ash (Fraxinns excelsior pendula) is admirably adapted. Nor is it 
only in summer that many of these trees are ornamental: the 
winter state of some is almost as decorative. This is veiy well 
evidenced by Sophora japonica. The Weeping Beech (Fagus 
sylvatica 2}endula)^ Weeping Poplar {PopultM tremula dlha). Weep- 
ing Elm (Ulmus glabra pendula), and many of the Conifers, such 
as Abies Smthiana, are all excellent subjects ; while even the 
Holly contributes its quota of beauty to gardens in the form of 
weeping trees — the variegated form of the common Holly being 
distinct, and as elegant as distinct. The double-flowered Cherry, 
the Purple Birch, and the pendulous form of the Common Larch, 
are all beautiful. 

Wall-Coverers. — In nearly all suburban gardens there are 
objectionable walls to be clothed, ugly fences to be covered, or 
unsightly buildings to be masked from view. For either purpose 
hardy shrubs are absolutely essential if permanence is aimed 'at. 
Therefore a consideration of some of the more noteworthy sub- 
jects will be useful at this point. It wiU be noticed that in 
some cases plants will be recommended to which attention has 
already been directed. Many of the best subjects for walls, how- 
ever, may be utilised for several purposes besides — as single 
specimen plants or even as hedge plants. For instance, one of 
the prettiest hedges I have ever met with, clad from top to 
bottom with foliage, and aglow with crimson berries in winter, 
was entirely composed of CrOfUBgus Pi/racantha. And so it is with 
many others. 

Few shrubs are better adapted for covering walls facing south 
or west than the beautiful Ceanothuses, and none are more 
beautiful than the kinds giving some shade of blue. Some of 
them, too, are valuable as flowering in spring, while others last 
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right on to the end of autumn, and furnish an abundance of flowers 
very useful for vases and other decorative purposes. These shrubs 
like a fairly light soil, with good drainage, and the only after 
attention needed is a pinching in summer and a light pruning a 
little later. Nearly all are quick growers, and if the main shoots 
are nailed to a wall it is quickly covered. They are propagated by 
layers in autumn, or by cuttings of side shoots in summer. There 
are at least half a dozen kinds that can be recommended — 
C. azureus, C. Jioribundus (C dentatus of some), C, Veitchianut 
among species ; and such lovely hybrids as Gloiiib db Vbk- 
SAiLLBS, Makib Simon, Albbkt Pbttitt, Arnoldii, and Albidus. 

Upon a shrub so familiar as the Firethom (Cratcegus pyra- 
cantha) it is not necessary to dwell. Suffice it to say, that it is right 
in the front rank of wall plants, is evergreen, and will thrive in 
practically any soil or situation. Almost equally accommodating, 
but inferior as regards decorative value, is the curious plant known 
popularly as the Dutchman's Pipe (Aristolochia Sipho). Its chief 
value lies in its large heart-shaped foliage, its flowers being 
decidedly more curious than beautiful. It is, however, better 
adapted for covering trellises and arbours. Somewhat resembling 
the last-named is a plant of almost equal value though not at 
present much known — Vitis CoigneticB, It is a strong grower and 
very free; its foliage is larger than that of Aristolochia Sipho 
and of good texture. Even in its summer garb it wears a most 
beautiful colour ; but in the autumn its greatest beauty is shown. 
Then the leaves assume indescribably lovely hues — yellow, red, and 
purple. Up to the present time the plant has been little grown 
here, but it only needs to be known for its circle of admirers to be 
increased. 

Charming subjects for walls are the Cydonias, of which C, japo- 
nica and C, Maulei (Pyrus Maulei) are very commonly employed, 
these enjoying a rich, well-drained loam and an aspect similar to 
that advised for the Ceanothuses. They flower in spring, and 
C, Maulei is very showy afterwards when the flowers have given 
place to bright yellow fruits. There are a large number of 
forms of C, japonica, white, pink, and single- and double-flowered. 
These are best propagated by layers in autumn. 

Though quite hardy, the handsome Fremont ia calif ornica is 
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best given a position on a south or west wall. It is readily 
trained, and the large, bright yellow flowers and ample foliage 
in late spring are most effective. Plenty of space should be 
allowed this plant to develop, and a good, well-drained loam suits 
it better than anything. Where a quick grower is needed this 
Calif omian subject can be confidently recommended. Upon the 
merits of the Forsythias as wall plants I have already dilated. I 
have also called attention to the winter-flowering Jasmine. There 
is, however, one other species of the latter that ought not to be 
forgotten — /. officinalis ^ the Common Jasmine, whose fragrant 
white flowers, fugacious though they be, are always appreciated. 

A little-known, comparatively, but very desirable wall plant 
is the evergreen JBerberidopsis corallina. Usually it is found as 
an occupant of the greenhouse, but in the South and West of 
England and in favoured aspects it is well worth giving it a 
trial. A light, well-drained soil suits it best, and then its racemes 
of crimson drooping flowers are abundantly produced. The 
leaves are likewise attractive, being of a rich green and with a 
glossy surface. It may be increased by layers in late summer 
or by cuttings in spring. A very distinct plant. 

Clematises are amongst the most popular of wall plants, and 
little wonder, considering their great variety, the long period 
over which they may be obtained, their ease of culture, and their 
general decorative value. The only difficulty that presents itself 
to the amateur with these popular subjects is the method of 
pruning. A very little observation wiU, however, suffice to 
put him on the right track. Some of the species and varieties 
blossom on the old or ripened wood, while the blossoms of 
others are borne on the summer shoots. To the latter belong 
the very popular Jackmanni varieties and the Viticella varieties ; 
and to the former the equally popular C. montana, etc. The last 
are usually cut back to within a few inches of the soil in late 
autumn, and the former are lightly pruned by the removal of the 
weak shoots in spring. For a selection of varieties, the amateur 
should send for the list of Mr. Geo. Jackman, of Woking, who 
has done so much to popularise these handsome wall-coverers. 
The ways in which they can be utilised are almost as varied as 
the colours of the flowers ; and whether rambling over an 
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informal arbour, a porch, or an unsightly tree-stump, they are 
equally effective. With regard fco culture, they require a light 
loam, good drainage, and, during very hot weather, a mulching 
of partly decomposed manure. 

A very distinct wall plant is Oarrya eiliptka, whose greenish- 
yellow catkins are borne in spring. A south aspect and a well- 
drained site are neceHsat; to grow this plant to periection. It is 
easUy restricted, and may be increased by layers in autumn. One 
can pass rapidly over such waU-coverers as Ampelapsts hedtraeea 
and A. VeitchH, because they are amongst the best-known plants 
of the class to be found in any garden. They are nevertheless in- 
dispensable in some gardens, and if given a sunny site theirautumn 
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tints will vie with the choicest found upon any plant in the out- 
door garden. The Ivies, again, are too well known to need more 
than passing mention ; they are none the less useful — so varied 
are they as regards colour and form of leaf, and so accommodating 
in respect of soil and situation. For covering a wall of red 
bricks they are indispensable. Some of the best are Hedern 
Helix palmata, II. R, latimaciilata, H, II. I)ima-ailensi» (Fig. 14), 
R. H. rnarffinata, II. M. lucida, II. H. Mcer/ntriana (Fig. 15), and 
If. H. canarienaU. The last-named is a very quick grower, and 
on that account is fre<|uently planted. H. amurensis is the finest 
of the lai^e-leaved group, and Emerald Green is the best of the 
close-growing varieties. JI. ntropurpurea should not be omitted 
from even the smallest collection of Iviea. 



A most invaluable ehrub for the amateur to plant against a south 
wall is the seldom-seeu Elceagnua macrep/iyllus .- for beaideB being 
a hardy evergreen, it will flourish in the gardens of crowded towns, 
though it will probably not blossoni here. However, it ia for its 
deep green shining foliage with silvery gFey underneath that it is 
chiefly grown. For all that, its flowers are not to be despised, for 
besides being rather uncommon as to form, they have a pleasant 
fragrance. 

Chimonanthui fragrang, though only suitable for a south or west 
aspect in a favoured part of the country, must not be omitted 
from any Ifat of plants suitable for walls. The flowers are yellow, 
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and very fragrant, and being produced in midwinter are naturally 
very highly esteemed. 

Where a still greater choice is needed, the following might be 
included : — Oili/canthit» macrophi/llus : Choisya lernaia ; Cary. 
opteris Maiiacanthua (Fig. 16), a charming but little-known shrub 
with lavender-blue flowers in autumn — an excellent subject for a 
south wall ; Cotoneaaler Hookeri, C. microphylla, and C. Simonsii; 
Amra micropkylla ; Lesyedeza bicolor ; and such Fuchsias as 
Riccartonii, gracilisy and Tkompaonii : Fats{fiora ettriilea and the 
white-flowered Constancb Elliot ; the Honeysuckles, of which 
there are a great variety ; and Wistaria sinensis. 
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Shrubs for Winter and Sprii^c Beds.— As a rale the 
flower-beds of the majority of gardens, gay though they be in late 
spring, summer, and autumn, present but a sorry sight with 
the first touches of frost. In fact, after the summer occupants are 
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removed it is seldcm that any serious attempt ia made lo render 
them decorative during the dullest part of tlie year. This is to bo 
deplored, for, as already noted, there are many shrubs and small 
trees nhich may be utilised for relieving the dull monotony that 
bare beda and borders usually present. It is true that to keep 
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them at their best entails considerable time and attention, 
but such is undoubtedly possible. My own plan is to decorate 
the beds in late autumn with certain Conifers and small- 
growing shrubs. The former are kept in pots, and thus 
are readily transferred, and the latter are annually transplanted. 
This latter operation is the one objectionable feature in 
the business, and necessarily implies a space well worked being 
set apart for their reception. Many gardeners transplant both the 
Conifers and the shrubs. The bulbs which were planted in the 
early autumn are carefully noted, and the remainder of them are 
so disposed as to give the greatest effect in spring, bearing in 
mind, too, the perennial or permanent occupants of such beds and 
borders. As beds and borders are renovated periodically and 
occasionally topdressed, very little else is required. One of the 
finest of the small shrubs is Andromeda (of nurseries) japonica. 
The flowers are conspicuous a long time before they really open, 
and this constitutes one of the charms of the shrub. This is best 
given plenty of room and a position where sun and air can readily 
get to the plant. Beautiful of habit and with exceedingly attrac- 
tive foliage, it is truly one of the best of flowering shrubs. Though 
thriving best in peat, yet it will flourish in a fairly rich sandy 
soil ; and for that reason it would be well to assign it a position in 
a small bed accommodating plants requiring similar soils — such 
as small Rhododendrons, etc., the pretty little hardy Heaths, 
Skimmias, Pernettyas, and Kahnia latifolta. 

Other beds may be filled with any of the following, planted 
either as small groups or singly, as fancy may dictate ; while for a 
central subject set in a bed (and a permanent feature besides) Yucca 
gloriosa would be excellent : Retinospora pluniosa argeiitea^ a sLlver- 
foliaged kind ; R, plumosa aurea, with golden variegated foliage ; 
R, squarrosa ; R. ericoides ; Cupresaus Lawsoniana Shawn, 
C, L, Allumii, and C\ L, alba variegata , Cryptomeria elegans ; 
Juniperus japonica ; Thtiiopsis dolobrata ; Taxus haccata elegantis- 
8i?na, with its soft yellow foliage ; Thuya occidentalis JEllwangeriana, 
an upright, compact-growing variety ; Biota orientalia semper, 
aurescensj with golden yellow foliage ; Euonymus radicans Silver 
Gem ; Aucubas ; the very graceful Yucca recurva ; the varieties of 
Hedera arhorea ; OsmarUhus ilicifolius variegatus ; and LoiurustwAAs. 
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Subjects for Town and Snbnrban Gardens.— The stockiog 
of town and suburban gardens with shrubs and trees not in- 
frequently ends disastrously, the subjects chosen not being such 
as will withstand the impurities of atmosphere associated with 
town life. There are, however, a number of trees and shrubs 
which at any rate will succeed fairly well under the conditions 
usually obtaining in small town gardens. The Common Almond 
Amygdaius communis), the Canadian Medlar, the Thorns {Cratoegns), 
Aucubas, Berberises, Hollies, Lilacs, Ivies, thiladelphuses, Os- 
manthus ilicif alius , Jasmines, Ariatolochia Sipho, Flowering 
Currants (Hibes)^ Spiraeas, Privets, Wistaria sinensis, Cotoneasters 
microphylla and Sltnonsii, Cupressus Lawsoniana, Betinosporas, 
Thuyas, Biota aurea, Juniperus ehinensis aurea, and the Japanese 
Bamboo {Bambusa Metahe). For shady spots nothing is better 
than Mahonia Aquifolia, Box, Aucuba japonica vera, Cephalotaxus 
Fortunei, evergreen Euonymuses, Hollies, Privets, Caucasian 
Laurels, Phillyreas, and Yews. 

Shrnbs for Seaside Planting. — Of those which may be 
grown with a fair amount of success are the following : — Variegated 
Euonymuses, Tamarix gallica, Escallonias, Double Gorse, Common 
Flowering Currant, Shepherdea aryentea, Snowberry {Symphori- 
carpus racemosus), Laurustinus, Ckipressus Lawsoniana, Veronicas, 
Fuchsias, etc. 

Hedge Plants. — Where utility and effectiveness are both 
studied, the Myrobalan or Cherry Plum, planted about 9in. apart, is 
unequalled. A beautiful effect can also be obtained by planting 
the Common Beech, the leaves of which are very persistent and 
take on a beautiful colour in autumn and winter. It moreover stands 
clipping well. A mixture of HoUy and Quicks makes a capital 
hedge. Other hedge plants that give good effect are Evergreen 
Privet, Cupressus Lawsoniama, American Arbor Vitse, Box, and 
Laurel. It will therefore be seen that alike in evergreen and de- 
ciduous plants a good choice can be made. 
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It is probable that with few exceptions the professional gardener 
would look with more or less contempt upon the amateur's green- 
house or frame, as only too frequently it presents anything but an 
inviting appearance. Where the amateur usually makes a mis- 
take is in attempting to grow plants quite beyond his skill, or 
those anything but suitable for such a structure. My object in 
the present chapter is, therefore, to indicate briefly some of the 
most useful subjects for small greenhouses, and, moreover, 
subjects which may be grown by almost any novice entirely 
without flre-heat at any time of the year. Such plants, it is 
true, will not blossom as quickly as those subjected to a forcing 
temperature, but they will come in flower considerably in advance 
of similar subjects in the outdoor garden. No effort will be made 
to separate the plants for greenhouses or frames, as it is essential 
that they should be worked together, the frames being the recruit- 
ing place, as it were, for the greenhouse ; and after various plants 
have ceased blooming, or, in the case of deciduous plants, 
losing their foliage, the frame is extremely useful. The number 
of plants suitable for the amateur's cold greenhouse or frame is 
far greater than most people imagine, and as tastes differ, brief 
notes are given on some of the best, leaving it to the amateur to 
select therefrom those that he fancies most. 

Aialeas. — All the Ghent, MoUis, and Pontica Azaleas are 
invaluable, as they produce lovely flowers, are easy to grow, and 
succeed famously in unheated structures. In fact, they nearly all 
answer when planted out in the open air. The plants thrive in a 
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compost of fibrous loam and peat in equal parts, with just sufficient 
sharp sand to keep the whole porous. The pots must, however, 
be well drained, the crocks being covered with moss to prevent the 
soil from being washed amongst them, choking them up. This 
applies to all pot drainage. When potting, make the soil very 
firm, as all hard-wooded plants are best inserted firmly. A large 
root-run is not necessary for Azaleas ; therefore only move the 
plants into pots one size larger, or at most only two sizes larger, 
than they were in before. Water must at all times be carefully 
given, striving on the one hand to avoid great diyness, and on the 
other too much moisture at the roots. Whenever the plants are 
watered, however, see that they have a thorough soaking, so that 
the whole of the roots are moistened. This applies to all plants. 
After the Azaleas have done flowering, all seed -pods ought to 
be picked off, and if the plants are stood in a sunny position 
outside all summer and carefully watered they will be set with 
flower-buds for early spring-flowering. On the approach of frost 
they may be placed thickly in the frames, attending to watering, 
and as they commence to grow in spring they can be placed in 
the greenhouse to further develop and open their flowers. 

Camellias are perfectly hardy, as may be seen by the magni- 
ficent specimens, many feet through, growing in the open air 
at the Royal Horticultural Society's Gardens at Chiswick. They 
may be grown in the manner advised for Azaleas, or they may 
remain in the greenhouse all summer. The following are all good 
varieties : Alba Plena, white ; Candidissima, white ; C. M. 
HovKY, scarlet; Lady Humb's Blush, flesh colour; Madamb 
Oaohbt, white, blotched with red ; and Stobbyi, rose. 

Cannas are now favourite flowers and of the easiest culture. 
Any good fibrous loam with a little leaf-mould and sharp sand 
added wiU grow them well. They should be firmly potted, and 
not given much water until they have commenced to grow. In 
the autumn, when the tops begin to die back, all water should be 
withheld, and the plants stored away in a cellar or in any dry, 
frostproof place. About the end of March, or early in April, 
they should have most of the soil shaken from the roots and be 
repotted again. As before stated, much watering is tc be avoided 
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until the plants are well started into growth. Later on diluted 
manure-water given weekly is highly beneficial and calculated to 
induce the plants to blossom abundantly. So numerous are the 
varieties that a whole chapter might very well be absorbed in 
enumerating tiiem. For most practical purposes the following 
wiU be sufficient for the amateur at the start : — Alphonse 
BouviBK, rich purple ; Antoinb Barton, golden yellow, spotted 
with crimson ; Jean Bart, cherry red ; Konioen Charlotte, 
deep red, petals edged with yellow, fine. 

Carnations, as well as some of the Pinks, are also worth the 
amateur's attention, as nearly all the border varieties will succeed 
in pots of good loam, weU drained, taking care not to coddle them 
at aU, but admitting plenty of air in mild weather, and paying 
proper attention to watering at all seasons. 

Christmas Roses. — These are amongst the most useful flowers 
for smaU greenhouses, as they blossom at a time when nothing else 
is available. Though hardy to a degree, their beautiful white flowers 
are not unfrequently spoiled when the plants are grown outside. 
If the plants are lifted in autumn and potted up, as is frequently 
done by nurserymen, growers for market, and such like, they c€ui 
be brought on in the cool greenhouse. Hellehorus niger altifolius 
and H, n. Maximus are two good varieties. 

Chrysanthemiuns. — The early-flowering Chrysanthemums 
are splendid subjects for the amateur, and will grow in any good 
rich soil. Booted pieces taken from old plants in April, and potted 
on about twice afterwards, make fine specimens and produce 
enormous quantities of blossom. Amongst many varieties the 
following can be recommended : — Alice Butcher, reddish bronze ; 
Blushing BRipE, rosy lilac ; L*Ami Oondbrohet, primrose, 
beautiful ; Longfellow, white ; Mrs. Culling ford, white ; 
Mytchett White, a beautiful white ; and Toreador, bronze. 

Ferns. — Many of our native Ferns are really charming grown 
under glass, and are well worth the amateur's notice. They are 
not only ornamental there, but, as has been previously noticed , 
they are excellent for rooms, standing well for weeks together. 
A compost consisting of fibrous loam^and peat in equal proportions, 
with a mixture of sharp sand to l^^ep all porous, will grow all the 
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kinds perfectly well, if due care is exercised as to watering. It 
cannot be too distinctly laid down that if these Ferns are 
allowed to suffer from want of water at any time, the fronds are 
spoiled for the season. 

Hydrangeas are all well adapted for cool-house treatment. 
They succeed best in a compost of three parts fibrous loam and one 
part decayed leaf-mould. The only attention consists in giving 
them water and feeding with liquid manure when the plants are 
in active growth. H, hortensis japonica variegata has magnifi- 
cently variegated foliage. Another grand variety is IL h, Otaksa 
monstrosa, with extra fine flowers. 

Kyrtles are evergreen plants that always have a pleasing effect 
in winter, their deep green foliage being much admired at that 
season. They wiU thrive freely in the compost recommended for 
Hydrangeas. The same also applies to Rhododendrons, many of 
which are very handsome in pots and make a brave show when 
in f uU flower. 

Bulbs and Tnbers stand first amongst subjects suitable for 
small houses, as they provide blossoms in the dullest months. A 
long list of species and varieties might be given, but this cannot be 
done for lack of space. Those who wish to outer more minutely 
into the subject wiU find it dealt with in ** Popular Bulb 
Culture."* Suffice it to state here that Crocuses, Hyacinths, 
Tulips, Liliums, Narcissi (including Daffodils), Gladioli, of the 
Coloillei and other sections. Anemones, Calochorti, Ixias, Sparaxis, 
Babianas, Tigridias, and many others are all suitable. All or any 
of these ought to be potted in a good rich compost and weU-drained 
pots in November and December. When potted, they should be 
plunged up to their rims in frames, in coal ashes, covering the whole 
with 2in. or Sin. of cocoanut fibre. When it is seen that the bulbs, 
etc. , are growing through the mulch of fibre, the plants may be 
transferred to the greenhouse, and occasionally fed with weak liquid 
manure. Liliums wiU be greatly improved if mulched with well- 
decayed manure 2in. or 3in. deep when the stems are a foot or "so 
high. If these are liberally treated, the bulbs wiU increase in size 
and quality annually, except in the case of Hyacinths and Tulips. 

* "Popular Bulb Culture," by W. D. Drury. L. Upcott GUI, 170, Strand, W« C* 
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Even the latter, if kept growing after the flowers are over and 
planted out in good soil in a warm situation, will make a nice 
display outside for some years. 

Lachenalias, though of comparatively easy culture and 
admirably suited for the cool greenhouse, are not at all widely 
grown. They can be used for either pots or baskets, and when 
grown in the latter prove very ornamental. The method is as 
follows : Take an ordinary hanging wire basket, and line the 
bottom and sides with fresh moss. All over this the Lachenalia 
bulbs may be planted bottom upwards, about 2in. apart. Fill the 
basket with good fibrous loam, and put in more bulbs at the same 
distance apart just bdow the surface of the soil at the top. This 
should be done in autumn, and from that time onwards ample 
supplies of water ought to be given. The result of this treatment 
is that the foliage and flowers not only cover the top of the basket, 
but also the sides and bottom. The mass of handsome foliage 
and flowers ia always appreciated, and invariably puzzles the 
novice as to how the flowers are borne at the bottom of the 
basket. 

Frimnlas. — ^In Primula Sieholdii (cortusoides) the amateur has 
most accommodating plants. The flowers range from pure white to 
azure-blue, and last in perfection for a long period. All this 
section are quite hardy ; but if grown under glass in a cold frame 
or greenhouse, the plants not only produce more flowers, but the 
latter are finer and more delicate in colour. If potted in three 
parts fibrous loam and one part decayed leaf-mould (or, failing the 
latter, one part of spent horse-droppings, with a little silver sand), 
they will stand for about three years without repotting. When 
the foliage dies down in the autumn, the pots must not be allowed 
to become dry, or the results will not be good the following year. 

Honeysuckles (Lonicera), — These are appreciated by every- 
one, and one or other might with advantage be trained on the back 
waU ends, or even over the roof of the greenhouse. If planted out 
or in pots, good fibrous loam with a little spent manure will grow 
aU the varieties, amongst which Z. gigantea^ L, semperflorens minor ^ 
L, sempervirerhs (Scarlet Honeysuckle), and Z. &uUiv<mti are all 
splendid kinds with handsome flowers borne in abundance. 
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Veronicas, although not quite hardy in the open, are admirahly 
adapted for cold greenhouses, and will grow and blossom well in 
such a compost as that recommended for Primulas. Amongst 
the best kinds are : V, Andersonii, V. A, variegata, V, formosa, 
V, fflaucorcceruleaj V, JBulkeanaj and Simon Dblaux. 

Enryas. — Amongst foliage plants for the cool greenhouse, 
the claims of £. latifolia and its variegated variety should not be 
overlooked, as it forms a handsome bush in pots. It is very 
effective all through the winter. 

Annuals. — Many of the ordinary annuals are excellent for 
pot culture, and if the amateur has any special favourites he 
could grow a few in pots, and very often with good results. The 
flowers are usually purer in colour than those grown outside. 

Anricnlas. — Alpine Auriculas usually do well in small gardens, 
and it must be acknowledged that some of the very best of 
growers have been found in the ranks of amateurs with little 
accommodation beyond that afforded by a cold frame. In fact, 
it is astonishing what can be done when once the cultivator has 
made up his mind what subjects to grow, and to grow them well. 

CsTpripedinms. — Orchids have always a charm for plant-lovers, 
and for those who can only just exclude frost from their houses 
and frames Cypripedium insigne is the best and most reliable, 
as it will grow and bloom very well indeed in much less heat than 
it usually gets. Potting should be done about April, giving good 
drainage, and employing a compost of three-fourths fibrous loam 
and one-fourth fibrous peat. Plenty of water is advisable while 
growing, but the supply should be reduced very considerably 
during the winter months. Diluted liquid manure is also of 
assistance when the plant is growing freely, at the same time 
damping it overhead every morning. There are quite a nimiber 
of these Orchids that will thrive in a temperature which does not 
faU below 45degs. in winter, but the species above named is one 
of the hardiest and should be selected as the first for the novice 
to try his prentice hand upon. 

KisceUaneons Snbjects. — The Japanese Maples are well 
worth growing : their foliage is very attractive all summer and 
distinct from all other plants. Coronitta glauca is quite safe in a 
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cool house, and when covered with its beautiful yellow flowers, few 
plants are more admired. The Cytisuses, especially C, AndreanuSy 
C, purpureus, and C fragrans, are splendid in cold houses. 
Choisya ternata is well worth a place in every greenhouse ; its 
handsome deep green foliage and deliciously scented flowers are 
always liked. In fact, the choice of good things that an amateur 
may grow is almost endless. Again, many perfectly hardy plants 
are available if lifted from the open ground, potted, and brought 
inside to flower. Amongst them Spirseas, Deutzias, Primroses, 
Lilacs, etc. , are conspicuous. If these were lifted with good roots 
just before they commenced growth, and brought into the cold 
house, they would flower freely. After flowering they could again 
be planted out in good soil. If a small nursery could be set 
apart for these plants, it would be a great assistance to the 
amateur, as he could thus have a reserve to fall back upon. 



CHAPTEK V. . 

PLANTS FOB IITDOOB DECOBATIOIT— WINDOW 
aABDEiriirG-WIirDOW-BOXES. 

Next to the arrangement of the Flower Garden, the decoration of 
rooms, window gardening, and the proper furnishing of window- 
boxes claim most attention at the hands of the occupants of 
middle-class houses. And rightly so ; for if the plants are in- 
telligently chosen and the requisite care is bestowed upon them, 
there is really no dull season of the year. With most people 
room plants are extremely popular, and this method of beautifying 
our homes is happily on the increase. Time was, and that not so 
very long ago, when the only " plants " to be found in the ordinary 
household were the hideous monstrosities in paper and wax which 
by courtesy were termed flowers. All that has been changed, and 
such abortions have long since been relegated to the limbo of for- 
gotten lumber, to be replaced by foliage and flowering plants which 
are sufficiently accommodating to put forth their greatest beauty 
even when confined to the sitting-room of a smoky town. Surely, 
then, plants which add cheerfulness to the dullest surroundings 
are worthy of still greater recognition. 

Window gardening, again, has also become popular, and to-day 
there are to be found a host of things which may be utilised through 
the dullest months of the year to give brightness to our surround- 
ings, and which were undreamt of by the older gardeners. This 
form of gardening is quite distinct from the embellishment of 
window-boxes oujside, though the latter will also be considered in 
the present chapter. Window-boxes generally, it must be admitted, 
show a great sameness, and it is possible to go through street after 
street ftud find no more variation than is afforded by the different 
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arrangement, say, of Pelargoniums, Calceolaria, and Lobelia. Why 
there should be such a monotony with the host of good things 
available, it is difficult to explain — except perhaps on the score of 
facility of filling such receptacles each year at the florists' in the 
neighbourhood. Then, too, the period of beauty associated with 
window-boxes is short-lived in the extreme — a few months, then all 
is over. Seldom is any attempt made to furnish them in winter 
and early spring, yet by the aid of judiciously chosen evergreens 
and hardy bulbs and the expenditure of a very small sum, the 
boxes could be rendered most attractive ; while the occupants 
could be utilised for a number of years if taken care of while the 
summer plants were in their places. First as to 

Room Plants. — With these there is a fairly wide choice — a 
much wider one, in fact, than is generally supposed. Yet so con- 
servative are many people on this point of decorative effect^ that 
once they have got accustomed to the sight of a particular plant 
in a house, and they find that it succeeds, they do not care to 
extend their choice even when some subject which is really suitable 
is pointed out. This is a pity, as variety in the plants for room 
decoration is quite as necessaiy as in the garden. Always Fern or 
always Palm gets a little monotonous. 

In giving a list of suitable plants for rooms, it must not be taken 
for granted that such is supposed to contain all or nearly all that 
are available. To enumerate such in detail would occupy more 
space than can be spared. All that is possible is to give what 
may be termed the pick of the basket. Nor is it possible to say that 
this or that plant should occupy the same place in every household. 
The position of any plant is a question rather of arrangement to 
suit certain circumstances and therefore of individual taste. 

Before enumerating the plants available, it will be well to 
generalise a little. The life of a room plant very greatly depends 
upon the treatment it receives. I have known room plants kept 
in good condition for twenty years, and that, too, without much in- 
terference in the way of potting. The great enemy to plants kept 
in rooms is dust. This must never be allowed to accumulate, 
otherwise it is quite impossible for the leaves to perform their 
proper functions. It will therefore be necessary to sponge 
thick-leaved plants with lukewarm water, taking care that after 
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the operation and while the foliage is drying they are kept out 
of the hot sun, or unsightly patches are likely to result. Next 
to dust come the dry, close, stuffy, gas-laden atmosphere of 
the average room, injudicious watering, and indiscriminate 
*' airing" (if such a term may be used of the plants). Though 
to put out certain plants in the height of summer — when, say, 
a warm, gentle shower is falling — would be beneficial, yet to sub- 
ject the selfsame plants, as is often done, to the icy blasts of winter 
or to the cold winds of early spring, is injudicious in the extreme, 
to say the very least. Another factor to be reckoned with in the life 
of a room plant is the source of its supply. For instance, people 
are strongly tempted to purchase the Palm, Fern, or other foliaged 
plant from the costermonger's barrow because the price is lower 
than that of the florist in the neighbourhood. The policy is a short- 
sighted one and is sure to end disastrously. Plants which are 
hawked about have been got up simply for quick sale. They look 
the pictures of health when received, but such appearances are 
deceptive in the extreme, for in a very few days they are practically 
wrecks. To get good room plants the purchaser should go to a 
florist in his neighbourhood, as with him the plants are first 
hardened off to suit them to their change of place. In winter 
and spring do not use the cold hard tap water. Rain water can 
be easily stored, and if at the bottom of the tub is sunk a bag of 
soot, this will be found not only to act as a stimulant, but also to 
improve the colour of the foliage. Even this water should have 
the chill taken off in winter — in fact, the water should never be 
below the temperature of the room in which the plants are housed. 
In summer it is also advisable to use rain water. 

First in endurance, as weU as in beauty, are the plants scientifi- 
cally known as Aspidistras, and popularly as Parlour Palms, though 
they do not belong to the order Falmce at all. They will submit 
to the heroic treatment meted out to room plants. To cold and 
draught, heat and gas, they seem' equally impervious, if but their 
few cultural requirements are attended to. The general appearance 
of the Aspidistra is too weU known to render any description 
necessary. It is an evergreen with stout-textured leaves, and no 
town seems too smoky for it. There are both green and variegated 
kinds in cultivation, and both have their circle of admirers. 
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Personally I prefer the green-leaved kinds. The variegated kind 
not infrequently reverts to the type, and more particularly is this 
the case when it is very liberally treated. The variegation is 
more permanent in plants which are somewhat restricted as regards 
pot room, and subjected to plenty of sun — at least, such is my 
experience. 

Though slow growers. Aspidistras attain a large size, even under 
the treatment they receive in rooms. Usually in such cases 
there is a desire to break up these plants. This may be done in 
March. Use good fibrous loam to which a little rotten manure or 
leaf soil and sharp sand has been added. Pot firmly and keep 
in a warm, well-ventilated room. The rooting process could of 
course be facilitated if after repotting the plants could be transferred 
to a house with a warm and somewhat moist atmosphere. The 
drainage must be ample, as Aspidistras require plenty of moisture. 
These plants may be utilised for almost any position in the 
house — hall, staircase, landings, porches, or windows — while as 
table plants they are also appreciated. Personally I do not be- 
lieve in repotting until absolutely necessary, either for purposes 
of increase, or because the plant shows signs of weakness. 

A plant whose great value for rooms and the like does not seem 
to be generally recognised is Eurya japonica^ a half-hardy ever- 
green shrub which is sometimes seen embellishing cool houses. 
It enjoys a peat soil, and may be kept for years if dust is re- 
moved by means of sponging. Though not as useful as the 
Aspidistra, it runs that plant very close, while it is at the same 
time of bolder habit. There is an equally desirable variegated form. 

The India Rubber {Ftcus elaatica) Plant is one of those accom- 
modating warm greenhouse subjects which wiU occasionally lend 
themselves to decorative purposes in rooms. It has, however, an 
objectionable habit of shedding its lower leaves, which quite 
disfigures the plant and is irremediable. For halls, corridors, 
and rooms Fhormium tenax or its variegated variety may be ad- 
vantageously employed ; it is very bold of habit, and being en- 
dowed with thick-textured foliage, it wiU withstand an amount of 
ill-treatment that is difficult to believe. The drainage must be 
good. 

Somehow Palms seem to exercise quite a charm over the 
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average person in search of a table or other plant. The majority, 
however, are not constitutional]; robust enough to vithstand the 
treatment which indoor decorative plants receive ; whUe, apart 
from that, they have been reared for quick sale, and only dis- 
appoint. There are some few, however, which can be recommended 
with a fair amount of confidence ; but even with these the greatest 
care must be exercised. They must be sponged with tepid water 
twice a week, and never be exposed to cutting •cmda or draughts. 
Littisfona austraiis (sometimes catalogued as Zatania borboniea), 
whose broad, fan-shaped fohage (Fig 17) la fairly familiar, is one 
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useful apecies, and with care will keep in good conditioD for a 
long time. Other good apecies are Trackyearput excelsa, T. For- 
tunei, Shapis Jlohellijormis, and Phwnix riipicola. These do not 
grow very rapidly, and consequently seldom require repotting. 
When they do, it is best to entrust them to a nuraerymau, who 
has the requisite heated structure to give them a good atart after 
the check they undoubtedly receive. Firm potting, good drainage 
and plenty of sunlight are absolutely necessary tor Palma uaed as 
room-plante. In severe winters they should also be protected 
til night by sheets of brown paper loosely wrapped round them. 
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The merits of CordyUne indivtsa as a room plant must not be 
overlooked, for its utility is undoubted. I have had a specimen 
keep good in a draughty hall, though that position is not exactly 
the one I would advocate. Grevillea robusta is sometimes spoken 
of as a plant for rooms, but in my experience it is not sufficiently 
robust for the purpose. Aralia Sieboldii {Fatsia japonica) gives 
variety, its shining, leathery, digitate leaves standing it in good 
sfcead. 

Ferns, again, give us some capital subjects for rooms, though 
usually the most unsuitable varieties are selected by the novice — 
Maidenhairs, to wit. It is needless to remark their life is short. 
Amongst the best Ferns for the purpose are Cyrtomium falcatum^ 
with its varieties C, f. Fortunei and C, J, caryotideum. These all 
have good leathery fronds, are very attractive, and may be kept in 
health very easily. They like plenty of water in summer, but 
this must be withheld gradually as winter approaches. The dubt 
must be removed with a sponge and lukewarm water. They are 
evergreen in character, a very desirable feature. Less robust than 
the Cyrtomiums just noted, but no less beautiful, is Polypodium 
aureum, the glaucous hue of whose fronds is always remarked 
upon. This is a very favourite Fern with growers for market. 
Then there are the exquisite variegated Pteris cretica albo-lineata 
(Fig. 18), and the pretty Stagshom {Platycerium alcicorne)^ the 
latter a very good basket subject. Other excellent basket Ferns are 
to be found in the Davallias or Hare's-foot Ferns. Nor need one go 
to exotics for room plants. There are several British Ferns which 
might oftener be used for the decoration of our rooms and 
windows. The Common Hart's-tongue (Scolopendrium vulgar e)^ 
Lomaria Spicant^ Asplenium Trichomanes, and many others. 
They like plenty of moisture during summer and autumn, when 
they should be afforded a shady but light position outside. 
Weak liquid manure improves the colour of the fronds and 
benefits the roots. The above are selected from a very foimidable 
list, and will be sufficient to meet the needs of all but the most 
exacting. 

Certain of the Contferoe are desirable when utilised in a small 
state for the decoration of rooms. There is, however, not one 
better or more enduring than the Norfolk Island Pine (Araucarta 
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exceisa), or A. CookiL These cut be bad from nurserymen, and 
they give splendid variety. Being slon growers, they do not often 
need disturbance. These Conifers are dietinct and decidedly un- 
CDQunon. 

Where something a little out of the common is required for 
room decoration, the handsome Maranta major (Fig. 19) should be 
tried. A good, loamy soil and plenty of water in the growing 
season are its chief requirements ; while it must never be placed 
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where the sun's rays fall directly upon it. The plant belongs to 
the family fumisbing the arrowroot of commerce, and bo far is 
comparatively unknown, though when once its accommodating 
nature is recognised it should prove as popular as the best of the 
Palma. Deserving, too, of attention as a room plant is Ophiopogon 
tpicatam, a very distinct subject. The foliage is narrow but very 
gracefully disposed, the cream-white variegation rendering it 
additionally attractive. In summer these plants like frequent 
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overhead ayringings with rain water, when the leathery foliage 
will prove almost aa enduriog as that of the popular Aspidistras. 




Window Gardening. — This is a phase of Home Gardening 

which, as has already been stated, has made considerable head- 
way. At one time it was only in cottages that this foim of 
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gardening prevailed to any extent. Now, thanks to the able 
advocacy of the horticultural press, it has been very generally 
adopted because its possibilities are known. There are to-day 
flourishing in sunny windows in many a household plants whose 
culture, had it been attempted otherwise than in an expensive 
structure, would have been regarded as little less than madness. 
There is still room for the extension of the enthusiasm, as though 
amateurs are much better posted than they were a few years ago in 
the matter under notice, they do not fully recognise what a 
number of plants quite incapable of being grown outside may yet 
be flowered in a sunny window. Take some of the Cactuses, with 
their marvellously curious stems and gorgeous flowers — flowers, 
too, quite out of proportion to the size of the plants. These alone 
constitute a feature, and if for no other reason than their un- 
common habit, deserve a place. True, some of them are 
ephemeral as to their flowers, but their curious stems, perfect 
marvels of Nature's handiwork in plants, are with us always. 
There is no fall of the leaf, as with some of the choicest of flowering 
plants — and therefore no bare stems offend the eye. They are 
ever fresh, ever interesting, and as easy to cultivate as the gaunt- 
looking Pelargonium, which towers ceiling-wards, and is as a rule, 
when used as a permanent window plant, devoid of grace and 
beauty. I propose, therefore, to note some of the spiny denizens 
of the hot, dry plains of the tropics. 

Cactuses, it may be as well to state at the outset, are not all 
sufl&ciently accommodating to be grown in a sunny window. Some 
require an expensive house in order to induce them to put forth 
their blossoms. There are numbers, however, which will succeed 
admirably if grown in the manner suggested. First as to their 
requirements. Good drainage is essential ; for if this is not 
provided, too much moisture is sure to be retained, to the certain 
rotting of the plant ; and though this does not necessarily mean the 
destruction of the plant (for the sound part, if removed from the 
diseased, may usually be inserted as a cutting), it means the loss 
of that plant's beauty for a considerable time. Where such a 
number of amateurs fail with Cacti is in the matter of watering. 
They do not stop to think how this or that plant fares in a state 
of n'lture, but with an utter want of discrimination they water 
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the plants at the very time they should be resting, and then 
wonder why it is no flowers are produced or why the plant has 
not succeeded. Rather should the marvel be that such plant is 
alive. It must not be implied from this that all Cactuses require 
similar treatment in the matter of watering. Far from it. The 
majority, however, that will be mentioned here may practically 
be kept without water from September until the end of March. 
This constitutes their resting period. 

The composts suitable for Cactuses differ somewhat, though for 
those now under consideration a good fibry loam should be the 
chief constituent. To this may be added sand, and old bricks 
broken small, with a few lumps of charcoal. Some cultivators, 
in addition, use oyster shells, and although I have tried them, the 
results have been equally as satisfactory without such additions. 
The drainage material must be so arranged that no clogging is 
possible, and the compost must be diy and made firm. In the 
case of the kinds here to be considered no water should be given 
for a week or more after potting, which operation is best imder- 
taken in spring — say, April. Very seldom is it necessary to repot ; 
indeed, frequent disturbance is inimical to the well-being of the 
plants, and therefore to be avoided. I have had Cactuses in the 
same pots for years, the charcoal seeming to keep the compost 
sweet and good. So long as the roots appear to be healthy and 
there are other signs of the plants being properly nourished, do not 
repot. 

In a window quite a large number of Cactuses might be accom- 
modated, especially if a wire stand is utilised. They must have 
the sunniest position available the year through, as they are in 
truth children of the sun, and it is absolutely necessary to their . 
growth. At no time should they have cold tap water poured 
upon them. Rain water, slightly tepid, and occasionally a little 
soot water applied in a similar condition, are most beneficial. All 
through winter, spring, and early summer the plants should be 
kept in the window, removing them only for the purpose of 
watering. About the middle of July or beginning of August it 
will be found advisable to transfer them to the open, stand and 
all, and once a week to subject them to a gentle syringing with rain 
water, using a fine spray. This will tend to keep down any , 
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insect pests, for, strange to Ray, Bome insecta exhibit & fondsesa 
for Cactusee. Mealy Bug is the chief offender, but a camel-hair 
pencil lightly dipped in methylated spirit and applied to each 
insect will soon clear the pknta. If by chance any portion of a 
plant be broken off, such may be utilised for increasing the stock 
by planting it in a sandy compost, as Cactuses readily propagate 
by such a method.* They should be brought in each OTening, 
unless a frame is available where they oould be located. 

For two months this exposure to aun and air is deairable — nay, 
necsBSary, if flowers are to be enjoyed ; and, contrary to the popular 
impTeasion, there is no more difficulty in flowering Cactuses e*ch 
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year than the simplcBt of outdoor plants^providing, of course, the 
cultural requirements already noted are complied with. Strange 
to aaj, some of the finest collactions of Cactuses are in the hands 
of amateurs. In fact, so far as variety ia concerned, one of the 
best collections in this country is at the present time owned by a 
builder in suburban London, Mr. Prichard, of Forest Gate. 
From very small b^innings the magnificent collection be now 
owns has been built up, and this tends to show what perseverance 
and dogged determination to succeed have done, for be it re- 
membered the collection was started long before the advent of the 
papular manuals which at present exist. 
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And now as regards species. Firat ou Lhe liat comes, by 
reaaoQ of its familiarity, the popular Bat's-tail Cactus {Cerent 
flagelliformis), whose graceful stems and pretty rose-colouied . 
flowers are most attrsctlTe, especially when the plant is used for 
furnishing a hanging basket. Another Cereug well adapted for 
the purpose in hand is C. Bttria'ndieri, It ^ a dwarf kind with 
large, handsome, purple flowers, to which the rose-coloured 




) offer a splendid contrast. Closely allied to the last- 
named is the popular C Blankii, deep pink, sufi'uaed with crimson. 
Still keeping to the Cereuses, there are the dwari-etemmed ecespi- 
totut, whose bright rose flowers, borne singly at the end of each 
stem (Fig. 20), cannot fail to enlist attention ; and C. pentaiopkus, 
rose, fading to white towards the centre. Many excellent window 
plants are also furnished by the genus Echinocactug. Some of the 
most distinct are E. kezctdrophorun, whose swollen tubercles aad 
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white and pink flowers are very weU shown in Fig, 21 ; E. gibbowi, 
white, with uumeroue needle-like spines ; and E. Simptoni, on 
exceedingly small kind, but none the less baautiiul, with its cup-i 
shaped, pale purple flowers abundoutly produced. The genus 
Mammiilaria ought certainly to be represanted. One cuiioua 
though distinct kind is M. bicolor, whose fine white spinas are 
such a feature. There are several others, some of which produce 
rather showy berries. 
One other genus should be mentioned as yielding a very large 
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number of plants suitable for windows — Eehmopsis. These must 
be given a very open, i^&ndy soil, otherwise they will not succeed. 
E. Pentlandi (Fig. 22) or one of its varieties might very well 
represent these Hedgehog Cactuses, which produce some of the 
largest and most striking of blossoms. 

Some may think the above enumeration a rather lei^hy one, 
and that such a number could not be accommodated. When, how- 
ever, it ia pointed out that many of the species racommended do 
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not ezc»Bd tour inches in height, it will at once ba evident that 
with a very little contriranca the majority could be grown. 

Variety is equally as necessary in the window garden aa in 
the outside garden ; while, of course, Cactuses alone cannot be 
depended upon to furnish a floral display the year through. In 
the spring provision must therefore bo made for other subjects, 
of which there is no lack as to either number or variety. One very 
desirable plant for window culture is AitSbe Japonica (oftener 
catalogued as Spira:a japonica). To everyone interested in plants 




chia must be very familiar, as it is so extensirely grown for market 
purposes. It can be grown out-of-doors in favourable localities ; 
but in pots it flourishes admirably and needs but very little 
attention. Fig. 23 gives an excellent idea of both habit and 
flowers, the latter being small, pure white, and in graceful panicles. 
Strong clumps should be procured from a good firm of nursery- 
men in autumn, potted up in a fairly rich soil, and afterwards 
plunged into ashes until root action has commenced. They may 
tbenbe transferred to any room froHi which frost ia excluded. When. ■ 
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the plants are well furnished and the flower-spikes are evident, 
some assistance should be given in the shape of weak manure- 
water, and at all times they require plenty of water — in fact, it is 
a capital plan to stand the pots in saucers of water. As soon 
as they are paat their best, it is wise to transfer the plants to a 
vacant spot outside, there to mature. Evan then a good soil 
saould be provided, and attention inust still be given to watering. 
This Astilbe is readily propagated by division. 

In spring there are a large number of bulbs which can be 
successfully grown as pot-plants. To specifically refer to them is 
unnecessary. Reference will only be made to a few which should 
not be omitted from any collection of plants used for window 
gardening. The best soil for the majority of Lilies consists of 
equal parts loam and peat, with plenty of sharp sand and a little 
well -rotted manure. Lilies vary considerably as to size of bulbs, 
and therefore it is not of much use speaking as to size of pot. 
It is a good plan to partly fill the pot with soil, then insert the 
bulbs, leaving their crowns well above the soil. As soon as 
roots are formed, add the remainder of the compost. Keep the 
plants moist, and assist the flower-development by the application 
of liquid manure in some form. Stake when about a foot high. 
They will benefit greatly at this time by syringing with rain water 
twice a week. As soon as the blossoms are over, gradually with- 
hold the water ; and when the bulbs are ripe lay the pots on their 
sides in a frostproof house, cut off the decayed stems, and repot 
when required. 

In planting bulbs it is particularly necessary to be careful to get 
good sound specimens. There are a lot of diseased bulbs on the 
market, and these are practically worthle<ss. It is therefore always 
advisable to go to a firm with a reputation. Home-grown bulbs 
are better than imported ones. As to kinds that can be recom- 
mended, X. ^peciomm, and its lovely white form, Z. s. Krcetzeri, 
X. longiflorum^ the spotless L. Harrisii^ the ever-popular 
Z. auratumy Z. elegans, Z. rosetim^ and Z. Hooheri — here is choice 
enough to suit the most fastidious, and when it is considered that 
some of these Lilies, apart from their handsome blossoms, exhale 
a fragrance (as in the case of Z. Harrisii) that can hardly be 
ezceUedi their value as plants for indoors cannot be overrated. 

o 2 
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Of course Crocuses, Hyacinths, Tulips, and Narcissi (in which 
are included Daffodils) will be represented. In the case of the last- 
named, N. poeticus varieties. Polyanthus varieties, and the charm- 
ing sections known as Horsfiddii and Paper White, should be 
selected. Chionodoxa Zueilke will give a lovely blue ; and the 
striped Squill {Pmchkinia scilloidea) will give variety. Those 
who are desirous of entering still further into this phase of home 
gardening 1 would refer to "Popular Bulb Culture." Here will 
be found fully dealt with all the popular bulbs, including such 
favourites for window gardening as the Guernsey Lily {Nerine 
sarniensis), the Scarborough Lily (Vallota purpurea) , and hosts of 
others. 

Dicentra spectabalis, wrongly classed as DUlytra spectahilisj 
is another gem for window gardening that ought not to 
be overlooked. A light, rich soil should be provided for it, 
and plenty of moisture, when its gracefully disposed racemes 
of rosy-pink flowers will be abundantly produced. A worthy 
companion for this will be found in the neat-flowered Deutzta 
gracilis. Though, like the Dicentra just mentioned, a perfectly 
hardy plant, yet it is seen in its greatest beauty indoora. 

Polyanthuses in variety, the Arum Lily, Common Forget-me-not, 
Christmas Rose, Ivy -leaved Pelargoniums, certain of the compact 
Saxifrages like S, Wallacei, are all deserving of a place ; so also 
are the Common Musk, the showier Monkey Mjusk, and the 
Tuberous Begonias, which last are a very host in themselves. 
There is, in fact, scarcely any limit to the list of plants which can 
be accommodated indoors, if but care is bestowed upon them. It 
is merely a question of individual taste and space at command. 

Many of the foliaged subjects mentioned under *' Boom Plants " 
will of course be available, and none more worthy of a place in 
winter than some of the native Ferns to which reference has been 
made. 

Window-Boxes. — In no part of the home garden does there 
appear to be such an utter want of novelty as in the window-boxes, 
especially of the middle classes. The reason is not far to seek. 
The embellishment of that portion of the garden is usually left to 
the local nurseryman, who not infrequently flUs up the boxes 
to suit the stock of plants he has on hand. Usually the result 
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is as described in the intFoductory portion of this chapter. With 
Cottagers the case is somewhat different, and we see far more 
decorative effect in their window-boxes than elsewhere. This is 
not a little due to the way floral societies take up the matter and 
annually award prizes for the best window-box. Frequently, when 
living in Hertfordshire, I have gone round with the committee of 
inspection, and have been greatly struck with the good taste 
invariably displayed by the cottagers. I would not entirely banish 
the gaudy-coloured scarlet Pelargonium or even the yellow Calceo- 
laria, but I would suggest relieving the monotony to the eye which 
these flowers have when so frequently employed. 

There is quite as wide a range of choice in this section of Home ' 
Gardening as in many of the others ; and therefore it simply resolves 
itself into a question of individual taste. In the first place, the 
boxes themselves are best hidden from view. Where neatness 
rather than brilliant effect is aimed at, there is hardly anything to 
beat the ordinary Common Creeping Jenny, whose yellow flowers, 
set amidst a wealth of neat greenery, trail gracefully over what is 
usually anything but an artistic-looking receptacle. Sweet Peas, 
again, how seldom do we see them employed as plants for window- 
boxes I Why, it is difficult to say ; seeing that they are certainly 
amongst the best of sijunmer flowers — fair to look upon and refresh- 
ingly fragrant. My plan is to sow them early in spring, and when 
they have made a certain amount of growth they fall over, or can 
be made to do so by a little gentle persuasion. They may after- 
wards be kept in place by thin twine of a colour not readily noticed. 
The tops may be pinched out. There is nothing formal when the 
plants are so disposed, while if kept watered and the flowers well 
picked, the flowering season may be considerably prolonged. Where 
brilliaiice of colour is the object, then, for the slight outlay entailed 
and the little trouble necessary to its cultivation, Tropceolum 
Fireball or the brilliant Spitfire will do splendidly. No soil can 
be too poor for these decorative annuals. Another pretty trailer of 
quite a different character is Campanula isophylla alba, one of the 
gems of a very large family, but one which lends itself admirably to 
this form of gardening. 

There need be no lack of variety in spring, as the bulbs and 
tubers will furnish plenty of flowers, from the time that the sweet 
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little Winter Aconite pushes its head out of the soil till the later 
Narcissi have given us of their best. There is hardly any need to 
dilate upon the beauties of the graceful Snow Glories {Chionodoxa 
Zucilice), when happily combined with Crocuses, or the equally 
pretty Siberian Squill (Sctlla sibirica), similarly employed, all of 
which should be planted in early autumn. Some of the Anemones, 
again, may be very eif ectively employed in window-boxes, for their 
distinctive foliage is haidly less appreciated than their neat and 
graceful flowers. Effective, again, because of their pretty marbled 
foliage and Cyclamen-like flowers, are the Dog's Tooth Violets — 
all too seldom represented in modem gardens, but as easily accom- 
modated as the comrxoner bulbs. Of annuals that may be thus 
grown there is a mighty host— Clarkias, Nemophilas, CoUinsias, 
Silenes, Erysimum Peroffsktanutn^ Forget-me-nots, Asters, being 
but a few, all of which are desirable. The culture of annuals 
is more specificaUy dealt with under the Flower Garden proper. 
Single Petunias may be effectively disposed in window-boxes, 
and they give a wide range of colour. Wallflowers, again, ought 
not to be forgotten. The dwarf kinds are especially useful, and 
may be planted behind the bulbs. They not on]y give colour, but 
fragrance. The plants for this purpose may be inserted in late 
autumn. Two splendic* summer climbers for window-boxes are 
Cobcea scandens and C «. variegata. 

Many people who do not care for the trouble of flU'ng and re- 
filling their window-boxes as each season comes round, draft pots 
of suitable flowers into the boxes, and cover them completely with 
cocoanut fibre, replacing them with others as the beauty of their 
occupants fades. The effect, however,' is necessarily more f oi mal 
than when the subjects are disposed in the ordinary way. Where 
one does not care for the handling of soil for bulbs and such like 
window-box occupants, Jadoo Fibre will answer just as well. 
With ladies this soil substitute is very popular. 

Begonias are excellent plants for window-boxes, though they do 
not stand drought like the Pelargoniums. Fuchsias cannot well 
be dispensed with, as they are showy, easily grown, and with very 
little trouble kept through winter. In summer Mignonette will 
give fragrance, and what is more, it will succeed fairly well even in 
town gcuxiens. The hardy Heaths, like Erica herbacea carnea^ 
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£. Alportii, and the white-flowered form of the pretty Cornish 
Heath (£. vagans), are also excellent. These last are very valuable 
plants, inasmuch as they not only give pretty flowers, but their 
foliage being evergreen they form a permanent feature, and the 
bulbs can be effectively arranged amongst them. 

In winter there is no need to have bare window-boxes, for though 
— except in very favoured spots in the South and West — it is almost 
hopeless to expect any floral display, yet the gardens has to hand 
some very valuable plants in the Conifers, with their great foliage 
variation. Some of the silver, golden, or bronze variegated kinds 
set amongst the soberer green-leaved varieties make a grand display. 
Many firms (such as Veitch, of Kingston HiU) make a speciality of 
such plants in pots, and there is plenty of variety to be foimd 
among Cryptomeria, Cupressus, JRetmospora, Thuya, Abies, Juni- 
perus, etc. Such plants will last for years if taken care of 
after being returned to their summer quarters. 

The possibilities of window-box gardening are indeed great, but 
in so restricted a space it has bsan only possible to deal with the 
subject in a slightly suggestive form. 



CHAPTER VI. 
TEE FBXnT OABDEN. 

Essentials to Success.— With wealthy people, who can go to 
great expense in preparing the soil, building walls, or planting 
trees to break the force of strong winds and to provide shelter 
for the crops, the formation of a proper fruit garden is a com- 
paratively easy matter. Not so, however, with the average 
amateur, whose purse is usually as restricted as is the amount of 
land at his disposal. The importance, therefore, of making the 
most economical use of the space at command will be pretty 
obvious. In order to do this, the first thing is to get the ground 
in a condition to produce satisfactory crops. He will next 
have to consider the planting, and in this will have to select 
varieties exactly suited to the positions which his garden offers. 
It will not do to have this or that variety simply because it has a 
good reputation either as a dessert or as a culinary fruit. In every 
case he wiU have to be guided by the circumstances already noted. 
Further, to ensure the best results, there will have to be careful 
attention to both summer and winter pruning, feeding with both 
artificial and natural manures, and perfect cleanliness. 

Drainage. — Grood drainage is most essential to the production 
of fine crops of all kinds, but is especially so in the case of fruit. 
In dry seasons bad or indifferent drainage may not exercise a 
particularly injurious influence upon the trees ; but when the wet 
lies for any length of time about the roots, the tender points, or 
feeders, die, the soil sours, the tree ceases to grow or crop well, 
while canker and other diseases assert themselves, and in the end 
the tree is not worth the room it occupies. On gravelly or other 
porous subsoils, the natural drainage is ample, and it would be 
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waste of money and time to drain it further ; but where there is 
any doubt in the matter, it is an excellent plan to dig holes 2ft. 
to 3ft. deep in different portions of the garden, and after heavy 
falls of rain to note if the water drains away from them in a few 
hours. If it does, the drainage is good ; whereas, if the contraiy 
is the case, and the water remains in the holes for a day or more, 
it is evident that the drainage is not satisfactory and needs 
remedying. Many amateurs have an idea that drains impoverish 
the soil, and therefore are somewhat of an evil. Science, how- 
ever, has proved that well-drained land is warmer in winter and 
cooler in summer, as well as moister, than undrained land, and 
therefora infinitely to be preferred for aU crops. 

Planting is the next process, and on the way this is carried 
out not a little of the future success of the trees depends. In the 
first place the soil should be deeply dug, and the holes or sites for 
the trees made larger than the spread of the roots. The bottom 
and sides of the hole should also be well broken up, particularly if 
the soil be of a close or heavy nature, thus permitting root- 
extension and tlie free passage of water from the roots. 

Deep planting should be most carefuUy guarded against, as it is 
a most fruitful source of disaster. The roots of the trees should be 
spread out evenly, and fine soil carefully worked amongst them. 
Some of the top roots should be raised near the surface, so that when 
the operation of planting is completed such roots are not more than 
2in. or Sin. deep. The soil should be made thoroughly firm about 
the roots, levelled nicely, and a mulch of litter added directly 
after planting. This mulching is of far more importance than the 
average amateur is aware, as it keeps the soil uniformly moist, and 
therefore more favourable for fresh root-action. Each tree should 
be carefully staked as planted to keep it in position, and to 
prevent its being disturbed by strong winds. Between the tree 
and the tie a piece of leather, tuft of grass, or similar soft 
substance, should be placed, in order to prevent injury to the 
bark by the tie. This protective substance will need to be 
examined periodically to see that it has not shifted. 

Positions for Trees. — Some judgment is necessary in plant- 
m<r even a small garden, or serious mistakes may be made. If the 
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garden has an exposed side, first Damson or Nut trees should be 
planted on that side, as not only are they hardy and fruitful, but 
they also act as breaks to the wind. Apples or Plums should come 
in the next position, as they are much hardier than Pears, which 
should be assigned the warmest place, being easily injured by cold 
when in blossom. Black Currants and Raspberries should have the 
lowest moist situation in the garden, as they may be truly said to 
revel in a cool and fairly moist soil. If part of the garden is 
shaded. Black Currants will succeed better there than any other 
fruit bushes. Gk)oseberries and Red and White Currants will 
answer in almost any other position that is availably, but where 
birds are troublesome it is advisable to plant all three together. 
By this plan it is far easier to protect the bushes by covering 
them with nets. 

Form of Tree. — In all small gardens bush or pyramid trees 
are the kinds to plant in the open quarters. They possess 
numerous advantages over standards or half-standards. First, 
they occupy much less space ; then they commence to fruit 
practically at once ; they are less exposed to gales, and easier to 
prime ; the fruit may be more readily gathered from such a form 
of tree ; and finally insect and other pests are moie easily dealt 
with. 

Nearly all Apples, Pears, and Plums succeed admirably upon 
these trees if properly pruned. Grooseberries and Red and White 
Currants should be bushes with a clean stem or leg at least 1ft* 
long, thus keeping the branches and fruit from the soil and pre- 
venting disfigurement of the latter by heavy storms. Black 
Currants should be encouraged to throw up young growths from 
the base annually ; consequently there would be no advantage in 
having bushes with a leg or stem. Raspberries when received 
from the nursery have long canes ; these should all be cut down 
to within 6in. of the soil when planted. This may seem somewhat 
drastic treatment, but it is best, as stout canes are produced the 
following year, which rarely occurs if the canes are not cut when 
newly planted. 

For covering walls the fan-shaped trees are the best for fruits 
like the Peach, Nectarine, Cherry, and Plum, although the last- 
named answers admirably as Cordons. Pears succeed best as 
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Espalier or Cordon Trees ; while Gkwseberries and Currants may 
also be grown to perfection as Cordons. On south or south-west 
walls Peaches and Nectarines succeed well, say, south of the Trent. 
On east walls or on west walls, Pears, Cherries, or Plums will 
answer ; while even on north walls, MoreUo Cherries, May Duke 
Cherries, and some of the early varieties of Plums give good crops. 

Distance to Plant.— Overcrowding in planting or in growth 
is a mistake that amateur fruit-growers frequently make, and it 
should be carefully guarded against. Bush or pyramid Apple, 
Pear, Plum, or Cherry trees should never be planted less than 6ft. 
apart ; while if 8ft. each way can be allowed the grower will be 
amply repaid by the extra ground utilised. Gooseberries, 
Currants, and Raspberries may range from 4ft. to 6ft. between 
the rows. Fan-shaped or espalier trees on walls should be allowed 
18ft. or 20ft. between. Cordon trees on walls, either Pear, Plum, 
or Apple, wiU have ample room if 18in. apart be allowed, having 
the trees at an angle of 45deg. and with the head towards the 
north. Cordon trees trained as an edging to the sides of paths, on 
wires 18in. from the ground, should be given from 6ft. to 8ft. 
between. Strawberries may be planted 2ft. apart each way, or 
3ft. between the rows and 1ft. apart in the rows. This is a matter 
of individual choice. 

Best Time to Plant.— If possible new Strawberry-beds should 
be made and planted early in August. The soil for them should 
be rich and made firm. Fruit-trees, of whatsoever kind, are best 
planted as early in November as the state of weather and the 
ground wiU permit. Avoid planting when the soil is wet and 
sticky. 

Best Varieties. — The importance of the most careful and 
rigid selection cannot weU be overestimated, and nowadays 
amateurs pay a great deal more attention to it than formerly was 
the case. The following lists of fruits will be found reliable on 
almost all soils at aU suited for fruit culture, and with proper 
attention wiU produce satisfactory crops : — 

Apples — Dessert. — As a large collection of Apples is neither 
requisite nor desirable, only twelve Dessert and twelve Culinary 
will be named, and these are placed in each case in the order of 
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ripening. Mb. Gladstone, very early, handsome, fair quality, 
good bearer ; this variety should be eaten as soon as ripe. 
Lady Sudblby, early, large, handsome, good quality, and free 
bearer. Devonshire Quabrbnden (vulgarly called Quarantine) 
early, medium size, handsome, excellent quality, very prolific. 
American Mother, large, handsome, free bearer, and probably 
the sweetest Apple in cultivation ; it succeeds best in a warm or 
sheltered position. Worcester Pbarmain, large, very handsome, 
good quality, and a great cropper. Margil, small, but of high 
quality, and a constant bearer. Cox's Orange Pippin, medium 
size, handsome, and of the finest flavour ; this variety should be 
found in every garden. Ribston Pippin, large, well known for 
its fine flavour, moderate bearer. King of the Pippins, medium 
size, handsome, a good and fruitful variel^r, ripening at the same 
time as the last two named. Egremont Bussbt, large, of high 
flavour, and a free cropper. Duke of Devonshire, medium size, 
of excellent flavour, and very prolific. Sturmer Pippin, medium 
size, good quality, and a free bearer. The above-named varieties 
will afford a succession of dessert Apples from the end of July to 
the middle of the following Jime, if gathered and stored properly. 
Apples — Culinary. — The following varieties are all good and 
ripen in the order named : White Transparent, very early, and 
prolific. EcKLiNviLLE Seedling, large, early, and a splendid 
bearer ; one of the best. Golden Spire, large, a free and 
regular cropper. Potts* Seedling, large, and a heavy bearer. 
Bismarck, large, free bearer. Yorkshire Beauty, large, very 
prolific. Newtown Wonder, a new variety of great merit. 
Bramley's Seedling, large, and a good, constant bearer. 
Alfriston, large, good bearer. Lane's Prince Albert, large, 
handsome, and a great cropper ; one of the finest late Apples in 
cultivation. Dumblow's Seedling, medium size ; a well-known 
prolific sort. Striped Beefing, large, good cropper. 

Pears, — In the following varieties will be found varieties of 
fine melting flavour, and free bearers as bush trees. Beurr:^ 
GiFFARD, August. Clapp's Favourite, end of August. 
Williams' Bon OHRiTiEN, early September. Beurr^ d'Amanlis, 
September. Louise Bonne de Jersey, early October. Beurr]^ 
Hardy, October. Marie Louise, early November. Marie 
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Louise d*Uoolb, November. Doyenne du Comicb, end of 
November ; this is the finest variety of all. Winter Nelis, 
December. Josephine db Malines, December and Januaiy. ' 
Easter Beurr:^, February and March. In cordons the under- 
mentioned can be recommended, and as these only need plant- 
ing 18in. apart against walls, a great number of varieties may 
be grown. As previously, the varieties are placed in the order of 
ripening. Beacon, Clapp's Favourite, Souvenir du Conor:6s, 
Louise Bonne de Jersey, Bburre Superfin, BsuRRi Hardy, 
DucHEssB D*ANaouLiiME, Bburre Box, Doyenne du Comice, 
DuRONDEAu, Pitmaston Duchbss, Thompson*s, Beurr:6 
DuMONT, Beurr^ d*Anjou, Winter Nelis, Chaumontbl, 
Marie Benoist, and Easter Bburre. 

If it is desirable to plant espalier trees, any of the above-men- 
tioned varieties of Pears wiU answer. 

Peaches and Nectarines, — As already stated, fan-trained trees 
are much the best form, and as a large collection of varieties is 
not required, the Peaches named below will be found to give an 
excellent succession of fruit. Waterloo, large, bright red on 
exposed side, good flavour, and veiy early ; hardy and prolific. 
Daomar, large, highly coloured, fine juicy flavour, hardy and a 
good bearer. Kivers's Early York, large, highly coloured, and 
of delicious flavour; one of the hardiest and best varieties. 
Crimson Galandb, large, fine variety. Dymond, large and 
excellent in every way. Bellbgarde, probably the richest 
flavoured and best of all late Peaches. In Nectarines, half a 
dozen varieties should suffice, and those enumerated are in theii* 
order of ripening. Eai^ly Rivers, large, fine colour, and re- 
markably early, frequently ripe outside in the middle of July. 
RivBRs's Orange, medium size, handsome, and great bearer. 
Dryden, large, free cropper, one of the best. Byron, large, 
handsome, and heavy bearer. Violbtte Hative, large, very 
prolific and good. Milton, large, fine colour; an excellent 
variety. 

Plums. — All the following varieties will produce heavy crops of 
fruit on bush, pyramid, cordon, or wall trees. Dessert : Oullin's 
Golden Gage, Transparent Gage, Rivers's Golden Gage, 
Late Gage, Kirke's, Jefferson, Washington, McLaughlin 
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Gage, Denniston's Superb, and Coe's Golden Deop. Culinary : 
Early Favourite, Czar, Belle de Louvain, Cox's Emperor, 
Diamond, Grand Duke, Victoria, Pond's Seedling, 
Monarch, and Wyedale, the last-named for very late supplies. 

Cherries. — The Cherry is always a most popular fruit, and a 
few trees should be planted in every garden. For walls : Early 
Rivers, large, black, fine flavour, and a great cropper ; one of the 
best. Frogmore Early, large, pale yellow, mottled with red, 
rich flavour ; a hardy and free bearer. Bigarreau de Schreken, 
large, black, delicious flavour ; a free cropper on a south or west 
wall. Emperor Francis, large, bright red, fine flavour ; one of 
the best late Cherries. On north walls. May Duke, Late Duke, 
and Morbllo Cherries wiU produce good crops. The varieties 
hereunder named will answer well as bush trees, being hardy, 
healthy, and prolific : May Duke, Nouvelle Eoyale, Royal 
Duke, Belle de Magnifique, and the Morello. It may be 
stated that all Cherry trees, and particularly bush trees, should 
be summer and autumn pruned, as winter priming is liable to 
cause gumming. 

Apricots. — On some soils Apricots are very plentiful, especially 
on those containing plenty of lime and potash, which can be readily 
supplied where such elements are lacking. Light soils will be 
greatly improved by the application of the above constituents for 
Apricots. MooRPARK, Shipley, and Hemskirk are all good 
sterling varieties, succeeding on almost any warm, sunny walls. 

Figs. — In many gardens Figs would ripen heavy crops of fruit 
if planted in firm soil and against warm walls. A rich soil should 
be avoided ; but when the trees are bearing good crops, diluted 
liquid manure would be highly beneficial. For outside planting 
these varieties can be recommended, particularly in the South and 
West of England and the warmer parts of the Midlands : Brown 
Turkey, Brunswick, and White Ischia. 

Currants. — Practically aU kinds of Currants wiU grow and 
bear freely in every garden. Red : Cherry, Raby Castle, and 
Comet. White : White Dutch and the Common White. 
Black : Baldwin's, Black Naples, and Lee's Prolific. The 
above are all of proved worth in different soils and situations. 

Gooseberries, — Good size, quality, and free croppers are 
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characteristics of the varieties which follow : — Red : Warrino- 
TON, Whinham's Industry, Forester, Crown Bob, Yoxlby 
Hero, and Lion's Provider. White : Whitesmith, Lady 
Leicester, Antagonist, Snowdrop, Early White, and Mayor 
of Oldham. Green : Keepsake, Random Green, Hepburn 
Prolific, Green Overall, Rosebery, and Thunder. Yellow : 
Early Sulphur, Yellow Ball, Catherine, Leader, Mount 
Pleasant, and Gipsy Queen. 

Grapes. — If planted in the warmest position against the house, 
or other warm walls, ripe grapes may be secured most years out- 
side. For this purpose Moore's Early and Royal Muscadine 
are the most suitable. 

Haspherries. — One ofj the finest and best varieties is 
Superlative. This is followed by Norwich Wonder and Fill- 
basket ; while if a late supply of fruit is required, such can be 
obtained by planting October Yellow. 

Strawberries. — The varieties of this popular fruit are so 
numerous as to be positively bevildering. A good selection, 
however, wiU be found in Royal Sovereign, President, Sir 
Joseph Paxton, and Veitch's Perfection. The last is a grand 
late variety. These varieties have been enumerated in their order 
of ripening. 

Mannring. — With the exception of Strawberries, manure is 
not advisable when planting fruit-bearing trees or plants, doing 
more harm than good ; but heavy manuring and deep digging are 
very desirable when making a new strawberry-bed. All newly 
planted fruit-trees or bushes should have a mulch, as previously 
advised, of litter or strawy manure to protect them from frost and 
drought. In fact, this plan of surface mulching as the trees 
become established and bearing crops will be found better than 
digging manure into the soil and injuring the best surface roots. 

A combination of artificial and natural manures is without 
question the most beneficial, and yields the best results. Any of 
the prepared manures, as widely advertised, may be applied at the 
rate advised by the makers, working the same into the soil with a 
Dutch hoe or a rake, and then applying a mulch of stable or farm- 
yard manure. There need be no fear as to the promotion of rank 
growth (a common but very erroneous impression prevailing 
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amongst amateur gardeners). The crop of fruit will prevent 
that, while its size and flavour will be greatly improved by 
the adoption of such liberal treatment. Another advantage is that 
the strength of the tree is maintained, and if the seasons are 
favourable, good crops will be the rule annually. If there is no 
crop, then manure in any form is unnecessary, unless the trees are 
weak and really need stimulants to induce energy and strength. 

Disbudding. — As a rule, disbudding is only practised with 
Peach and Nectarine trees, which always produce far more shoots 
than are required. These are gradually removed when an inch or 
so long, retaining only those which are best placed and required 
to fill blank spaces, thus forming a well-proportioned tree. The 
disbudding should not be done all at once, but spread over several 
weeks, so that no undue check is given by the removal of too many 
buds at once. A little practice and judgment will soon enable a 
novice to disbud the trees properly ; or if in doubt, any local 
gardener of repute would be willing to give him a lesson. 

Frtming. — The proper pruning of fruit-trees is an important 
operation, and in the case of young stock means just the difference 
between well-formed or ill-shapen trees in the future. Taking 
bush Apple, Pear, Plum, or Cherry trees first. These should be 
carefully watched during the summer months, and any shoots 
growing towards the centre of the tree or crossing each other 
should be shortened back ; while any other leading shoots rushing 
beyond others ought to be pinched back, so that all the growth is 
even and the tree well proportioned all round. Overcrowding 
of shoots at all times ought to be avoided, and the growth so 
regulated that each part of the tree receives its share of light. 
This also applies to bush Gooseberry and Currant trees ; and if 
acted upon, good crops of fruit upon well-proportioned trees would 
be the result. With bush trees, no definite shape is followed ; but 
with pyramid trees more care is required to ensure a shapely tree. 
A straight stem is essential, and the pruning is done in such a 
manner that the growth tapers from a centre point downwards, each 
side being the same and the whole forming a fine pyramid. The 
pruning is best done in summer, as it can then be seen if any 
shoots are best cut back or entirely cut out, taking care to have 
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no congestion in any part of the tree. These strictly formed 
trees cannot be strongly recommended, as such formality is always 
at the expense of the crop. Of course some fruit is obtained, 
but nothing like the quantity on the less trained and therefore 
more natural bush. 

Wall trees should have the lowest branches trained first, not 
troubling about the centre filling up ; that will follow afterwards 
without any trouble ; but when good side branches are formed at 
even distances, very little will be needed beyond filling up blanks 
and summer pruning in of all useless scoots to three eyes or so. 
If this is done as often as necessary, very little winter pruning 
will be caUed for. The end of July is a gocb time to prune first, 
not before. The next summer pruning will be about the end of 
August or early in September, according to the season and the 
growth made. No hard-and-fast rule can therefore be laid down. 
This system of summer pruning applies to aU wall fruit-trees, 
and in a lesser degree to other forms of trees in the open garden. 
By a judicious method of pruning at the season already referred 
to, large fruit of fine flavour is secured ; whHe the energies of the 
trees are far more conserved than in the case of trees which are 
allowed to grow wild, necessitating heavy or severe pruning in 
winter. 

Raspberries should be pruned immediately aU the fruit is 
gathered, cutting out all the old canes and most of the weak canes 
of the current year's growth, and leaving six or eight of the 
strongest and best placed canes to each crown. This will be 
ample. If more were left, the overcrowding would defeat the 
object of the cultivator by producing less fruit of inferior quality. 
As far as is possible, all prunings should be burnt at the earliest 
opportunity and the ashes returned to the soil. 

Town Gardeng.— In all town gardens, the various sorts of 
Gooseberries and Currants named will succeed admirably. In 
fact, all varieties of Grooseberries and Currants answer more or 
less well in town and smoky gardens or districts. At the same time, 
it is always best, as far as possible, to grow the choicest varieties. 
Amongst Apples, Potts* Seedling, Keswick Codlik, Stirling 
Castle, Golden Noble, and Bramley's Seedling are excellent 
culinary sorts. Worcester Pearmain, King of the Pippins 
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Cox's Obanob Pippin, and Kino Habry are the best dessert 
varieties for town gardens. Practically all varieties of Plums will 
grow and fruit freely ; and the same may be said of Pears and all 
other fruits mentioned and recommended, with the exception of 
Apricots, which seem to like a purer atmosphere than most, and 
seldom succeed in a satisfactory manner in a town garden. 

Though what has been said in this chapter is but a necessarily 
brief resume of a very vast subject, it will, I think, be sufficient 
to put the novice attempting the culture of fruit for the first 
time on the right road. Practical experience, combined with the 
reading of good works upon the subject, such as Mr. S. T, Wright's 
** Fruit Culture for Amateurs," * Mr. J. Wright's Manual, and 
others, will do the rest. 

Insect and other Pests.— There is yet one other subject 
to be dealt with in connection with the culture of fruit — insects 
and other pests. These are foes that the beginner and the pro- 
fessional alike have to face, and though space will not allow of 
anything but a cursory glance at some of the commoner and more 
destructive pests, yet it would not be fair to present to the 
amateur only one side of the picture. As briefly, then, as 
possible, I wiU dismiss this part of the subject, referring those 
who wish to go into it more deeply to the chapters in Mr. 
S. T. Wright's book, to which reference has already been made. 

No garden is too small or too towny to contain its quota of 
insects, and many foes are now asserting themselves in quarters 
quite unknown to the old-time gardener. The fact is, man, by 
various means, has somehow or other managed to disturb the 
true balance in Nature, and he is suffering accordingly. Before 
referring to any of the pests which even in small gardens are 
likely to be met with, it will be well to advise the purchase of 
one of the syringes with fine and coarse sprays ; a stock of such 
common but useful insecticides as are on the market and have 
proved their worth ; and two or three stiff brushes as used by 
painters. Far more useful than a syringe would be the excellent 
Knapsack sprayers, of which Vermorel's is an excellent type. 
This, however, is beyond the purses of small owners. 



* •♦ Fiuit Culture for Amateurs," by S. T. Wright, London : L. Upcott Gill. 170 
Strand, W.C. 
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Of the insect pests which are very destructive and practically 
ubiquitous is the American Blight (Schizoneura laniffera)^ or 
Woolly Aphis, whose white, fairy-like threads give abundant 
evidence of its presence. Winter is the time to fight it, though it 
must not be allowed to go unchecked at any time. One of the 
cheapest and most effective insecticides is Calvert's Carbolic Soft 
Soap well brushed in. In summer the pests may be syringed with 
a preparation of the soap (loz. to Igall. of water). This prepara- 
tion will also tend to make the leaves distasteful to many other 
insects, and particularly the Apple Blossom Weevil, which in 
summer feeds upon the foliage of the tree whose blossoms in the 
spring provided the larvaa with the necessaries of life. 

Of all the insects which infest the Apple, the Codlin Moth is one 
of the most harmful. No one who takes up fruit-growing is likely 
long to remain in ignorance of this depredator. The most 
effective way of dealing with it is by means of Paris green when 
the fruit is very smaU. This preparation is very poisonous, and 
must be distributed very finely, and used at the rate of loz. of 
the Paris green to 20galls. of water, keeping the mixture well 
stirred. It is the larva of this moth that is frequently discovered 
feeding upon the pips of apples which have fallen. Needless to 
say, aU fallen apples showing indications of being infested should 
be given to pigs, or else so utilised that the maggots will be 
destroyed. 

Almost equally destructive as the Codlin Moth, and decidedly more 
difficult to deal with, by reason of the prolificacy of the creature, is 
the Winter Moth (Cheimatohia brumata)^ whose greenish-yeUow 
larvae, striped with white, may be found in spring swaying in 
inid-air by means of gossamer-like threads, on which they have 
lowered themselves. In the case of standard trees grease-banding 
is the plan usually resorted to, but with low-growing trees this is 
of no use. Spraying with Paris green directly the buds commence 
to open is very effective ; while a little later KiUmright may also 
be beneficially employed. 

There are numbers of other Apple pests, none of which should 
be allowed to obtain a foothold. Prompt measures in dealing 
with any insect are what are needed, and where an insecticide is 
called for, see that it is employed of the strength advocated. 

B, 2 
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Pears, like Apples, have many foes, but none which are 
commoner or more objectionable than the slimy, slug-like creature 
(Slugworm) which often in summer destroys the foliage of the 
trees. At first it is blackish, and finally changes to yellow ; it is 
^in. long. This is the larva of a species of Sawfly (JSriocampa 
limacina\ Freshly slaked lime dusted over the infested trees will 
tend to give relief; while as a means of prevention, the soil 
beneath should be turned over with a view to disclosing the 
cocoons of the pupas to the eyes of birds. 

Gooseberries and Currants are al&o much attacked by insect 
pests. The chief offenders, however, are the larvae of the Goose- 
berry Moth {AhrcLxaa grossulariata) and of the Gooseberry and 
Currant Sawfly (Nemattts ribesit). Soft soap syringed on in 
early spring will render the young leaves distasteful ; while the 
soil under the bushes should be dressed with lime and soot care- 
fully worked in twice or thrice in winter. Hand-picking, too, 
win considerably reduce their numbers. Dead leaves from in- 
fested trees should also be collected and burned. 

Each year that Black Currant foe, the Currant Bud Mite, 
asserts itself more strongly, to the certain detriment of the crop. 
The presence of this minute pest is manifested by the abnormally 
large buds in autumn and early spring. These should aU be taken 
off and biuned ; while if the bush is severely attacked, nothing 
short of uprooting will prove of any real service. 

Canker is a term which with gardeners is not infrequently 
misapplied. The gaping wounds found upon certain trees are 
very familiar. Some are caused by frost, hailstones, and other 
external Agencies. What the gardener, however, has chiefly to 
guard against is the Canker-fungus (Nectria ditissima), which is 
very common on Apple trees, the groups of deep red spots being 
readily visible by the aid of good lens. When these are present in 
the buds, any of the advertised fungicides should be employed at 
as early a stage as possible. 

I have just briefly enumerated some of the commonest and 
most destructive foes to fruit. Many more will doubtless come 
under the notice of the observant gardener, whose aim should 
be cleanliness, promptness in dealing with insect foes, and so 
managing his trees that light and air can get into them. 



CHAPTER VII. 
TEE KITCHEN OABDEN. 

Drainage. — All that has been stated c6nceming the advan- 
tages of good drainage for fruit-trees is equally applicable to 
vegetable crops. The latter have a much shorter life, and on 
many soUs it would be absolutely impossible to obtain really 
good vegetables unless the drainage were good, as, for instance, 
on heavy land liable to become water-logged after heavy rain. 
Even when such land has been drained, it is quite possible, 
and frequently occiu«, that the drains are not so serviceable as 
they ought to be. This is caused by annually digging the ground 
only one spit "deep. In this way a hard part, or pan, is formed, 
difficult for water to pass through in wet seasons, and which 
quickly bakes and cracks in dry ones, thus rendering it very 
difficult indeed to get even fair crops of vegetables. To coun- 
teract this evil, it is a good plan to trench the ground 2ft. deep, 
every two or three years, breaking up the bottom or subsoil 
as well, and incorporating strawy manure, vegetable refuse, 
burnt rubbish, etc., to make the whole more porous. At first 
sight, the labour trenching involves may appear too great to be 
undertaken. If, however, a part of the garden is done each year, 
the labour is not felt, while the advantages to be derived are 
unquestionable. 

Trenching. — On aU soils trenching or deep digging is highly 
beneficial, by reason of the greatly increased root-run available ; 
and further, the soil is infinitely better in summer or winter for 
all vegetable crops, as moisture can pass quickly away in wet 
periods, while in dry ones it ascends and keeps the soil moist ; 
eonsequently seasons of drought are not so destructive as on 
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shallow-dug ground. Unfortunately, serious consequences have 
on many occasions followed trenching when done in an improper 
manner. Therefore this work must be performed with judgment, 
bearing in mind the character of the soil and subsoil. If the soil 
is of a clayey character, with Jt close, heavy subsoil, it would be 
the height of folly to bring the bottom or subsoil to the surface, 
and bury the latter lift, or 2ft. deep. Tet this has been done 
many times by men who should have known better. In all such 
cases the subsoil should be broken up well and turned over, at 
the same time mixing strawy manure, leaf-soil, road-scrapings, 
or anything that would make the whole porous and also im- 
prove the compost. When this has been done, the surface soil 
should be roughly turned over, working in manure, and leaving 
it lumpy, thereby exposing the greatest surface to the action of 
the frost. If this is done in the autumn or early winter, the 
ground will be in the best possible condition for the reception 
of seeds or plants in spring, and their growth afterwards will 
be of a very satisfactory character. 

AVhere the soil is light and the subsoil of a fairly good nature, 
it is a good plan to trench it 2ft. deep, bringing the bottom or 
lowest spit to the top, burying the surface or t8p spit at the 
bottom, and incorporating at the same time manure that is close 
and heavy (cow manure) with the soil. Such not only enriches 
the soil, but also makes it denser and better able to retain moisture. 
Any decaying vegetable matter may be buried when trenching, 
and if sewage is worked in at the same time, the ground is 
greatly enriched and fiUed with plant food that will be in the most 
available form by the time that the crops need it. 

Sotation of Crops.— The importance of having different crops 
on the same piece of land annually is now fully recognised by 
most cultivators. For instance, Cabbage or other plants of the 
Brassica family would follow Peas and Beans, Onion or other 
root-crops after Celeiy ; and so on all over the garden. It would 
occupy too much space to give scientific reasons why this should be 
so. Suffice it therefore to say that it has been proved most con- 
clusively that Cabbage, Broccoli, Peas, etc., should not follow 
similar crops, unless it be known exactly what are the constituents 
removed from the soil by the crop, and how to replace them. 
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Even then the wisdom of doing so is doubtful. It will be found 
in actual practice that rotation cropping gives far the best results 
over a series of years. 

Manuring. — ^As a rule, farmyard or town manure is princi- 
pally relied upon as a fertiliser for gardens ; and if this is fresh 
and not exposed to the action of the weather there can be no 
question as to its value, as good dung contains all the elements 
of plant food. It is seldom, however, that amateurs can procure 
really good fresh manure, especially in the vicinity of towns ; more- 
over, the smell is often most disagreeable. Where any inconveni- 
ence occurs, chemical manures are easy to apply and much cheaper. 
All Cabbage, Cauliflower, Brussels Sprouts, and similar crops are 
vastly improved by a dressing of loz. of nitrate of soda, loz. of 
muriate of potash, and 2oz. of superphosphate, to every two square 
yards of ground. It is also an excellent' stimulant for Onions, 
Celery, and all root crops. For leguminous crops like Peas and 
Beans, the nitrate of soda should be omitted, as these plants absorb 
all the nitrogen they require from the atmosphere. Kainit, at the 
rate of 2oz. to the square yard, is a good manure for Sea-kale, 
Asparagus, and all maritime plants, as well as for Beet, Onions, etc. 
On heavy soils, basic slag or bone meal is of much service at the 
rate of 2oz. to the square yard. Any crop showing signs of needing 
assistance may be treated to a little nitrate of soda or sulphate of 
ammonia, at the rate of loz. to the square yard. 

When to Apply Mannre.— Novices who have had little 
experience with chemical manures should be careful to apply them 
only when the plants are growing and root-action is going on. If 
applied at any other time, most, if not aU, of the fertilising matter 
will be lost, particularly with such soluble manure as nitrate of 
soda. For this reason they should only be applied when the roots 
can seize upon them at once. When crops are fuUy developed, 
it is waste of time and money to apply any fertiliser ; but where 
sewage, drainings from manure, stables, and other buildings are 
collected — as they ought to be — and no crops actually need the 
same, they should be thrown on vacant quarters in the garden. 
The soil will assimilate the salts and retain them for future crops, 
and thus nothing is wasted. It is astonishing what magnificent 
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produce is obtained from gardens cultivated and manured on the 
lines advised. And not only that ; such crops are tender and of the 
finest quality when cooked. 

Cropping.— In dealing with the various vegetables which find 
a place in the l^itchen garden, the alphabeticaJ system of arrange- 
ment has been adopted, such being by far the easier for reference. 

Artichoke (Globe). — This is much easier to grow than most 
amateurs imagine, as any fairly deep, good soil suits it. The best 
mode of raising plants is to sow seeds thinly at the end of March 
in nice friable soil, making the drills 4ft. apart. As the seedlings 
grow, thin them out to 3ft. apart in the rows, and afterwards keep 
clear of weeds. In the autunrn heads will be formed by the 
strongest plants. If diluted manure is applied weekly, the heads 
will increase in size, and the plants will improve. On the 
approach of severe weather it is advisable to cover the heart of 
the plant with ashes, litter, or soil, removing these in spring. 
Half a dozen plants will supply a large quantity of heads if 
liberally manured. 

Artichoke {Jerusal&in). — This requires a deep, rich, well- 
worked soil to produce fine tubers, although it will thrive in 
almost any soil and situation ; but the produce is then inferior in 
every respect. The tubers should be planted in rows 2^ ft. to 3ft. 
apart, and about 15in. apart in the rows, in February. When 
the tops are a few inches high, the roots should be earthed up after 
the manner of Potatoes, and kept free from weeds the whole 
season. As the tops die off in autumn, the tubers should all be 
lifted and stored in a cool, dry place, using the largest as required. 

Asparagus. — Not very long ago the making of an Asparagus 
bed was a somewhat costly affair ; and it is only within com- 
paratively recent times that it has become known that almost any 
good garden soil will grow this delicious vegetable well. The soil 
should be dug up roughly and deeply in the autumn or winter, and 
well manured at the same time. In March, beds 4ft. wide, with 
alleys between 18in. wide, should be made. Down the centre of 
each bed a drill should be made, and 1ft. from the centre drill 
should be made another on each side of it — three drills to each bed. 
Sow the seed thinly, and about lin. deep ; as the seedlings appear, 
thin them out to 18in. apart in the rows or drills, taking care, 
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however, that the plants are not any closer together. During the 
summer the weeds must be ke^t down. Liquid manure or kainit 
will be very beneficial. Many cultivators mulch their beds in 
autumn with manure. In actual practice, however, spring has 
been found the best period at which to apply the mulch. 
Gonnovbr's Colossal is one of the best varieties, being early, large, 
and very vigorous. 

Beans (Broad), — Practically any soil will grow Broad Beans, 
although a heavy one gives the best crops. Early in February 
the seeds may be sown in double lines Gin. apart in the lines or 
rows, while the rows themselves should be 3ft. asunder. The 
seeds should be buried 3in. deep. When the young plants are a 
few inches high, the soil should be drawn up to them ; while in 
windy districts the stems may be supported by running a line of 
string along each side. To afford a succession, seed can be sown 
every three weeks up to the end of April. For early supplies. 
Early Long Pod is suitable ; and for later crops Leviathan, 
Green Windsor, and Broad Windsor, are reliable varieties. 

Black Fly are very partial to the points of the shoots. When, 
therefore, the plants are attacked, it is an excellent plan to pinch 
out the points and bum them. 

Beans (Dwarf or French). — Few vegetables grown will 
produce such a quantity of food as Dwarf Beans, providing no 
pods are allowed to form seeds. If only one or two pods in a 
plant are neglected in this respect* further production ceases. 
If the weather is favourable about the middle of April such 
prolific varieties as Sir Joseph Paxton, Improved Mohawk, or 
Osborne's Forcing should be sown in a rich soil in a sheltered 
position. The seeds should be sown in rows 3ft. apart and 6in. 
apart in the rows. The young plants may be earthed up as advised 
for Broad Beans. Early in May Canadian Wonder or any of the 
above varieties may be sown. There may be a further sowing 
towards the end of May or early in June. This will afford a 
daily supply of tender Beans until the advent of frost, provided the 
plants are treated on the lines first suggested. Diluted liquid 
manure weekly will be a valuable aid, while a little muriate of 
potash and superphosphate will also tend to keep the plants 
healthy and productive. 
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Beans (Scarlet Hunners), — Apart from their value as food, 
these may be very usefully employed as screen plants, for very 
effectively will they hide from view an unsightly wall. To 
grow them successfully dig a trench 1ft. deep. In this put 
6in. of well-decayed manure, on that 2in. of soil, and then the 
Beans, 6in. apart. The first part of May will be early enough to 
sow, depending upon such varieties as Painted Lady, The 
OzAK, or Girtford Giant. The young plants may also be 
advantageously earthed up. Stout sticks should be furnished 
directly the plants are noticed to *' run " ; or if against walls or 
fences strings may be employed, though I must confess that the 
latter have a somewhat untidy appearance tiU well furnished. To 
maintain a good supply keep the plants well picked before the 
pods get old. 

Slugs are very partial to these Beans, and some method must 
be devised for capturing them. Air-slaked lime and soot act as 
a preventative ; but bran and brewers' grains placed in little 
heaps are very attractive, and if these traps are examined each 
evening with a lantern before retiring there will be plenty of 
captures. 

Beet — Where salading is required, this vegetable is indispens- 
able. For early supplies. The Egyptian or Turnip-Rooted is 
the best, as it quickly forms roots of good quality and colour. 
The seed for this variety may be sown early in April. For main 
crops, however, the middle of May will be early enough to sow 
such varieties as Cheltenham Greentop and Middleton Park. 
These two varieties have medium-sized roots of handsome shape, 
rich colour, and first-class flavour. No manure should be dug 
in when preparing ground for Beet seed ; but any good soil which 
has been well manured for a previous crop will be most suitable. 
In such a soil the roots wiU be of good shape and of medium size. 
When the plants are several inches high a light dressing of 
kainit (loz. to the square yard), wiU stimulate growth and assist 
to keep the crop free from insect foes. 

Before any sharp frosts set in the roots should be carefully lifted, 
guarding against breaking them, and the tops cut lin. from the 
crown. If this is not done, the Beet will ** bleed," and be of 
a bad colour when cooked. The roots should be stored in a 
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frost-proof shed, thus : a layer of dry sand, then a layer of Beet, 
and so on to a depth of several feet, covering the top layer with 
sand. In this way the roots will keep fresh and sound for months. 

BorecoleSj or Kales, are greatly esteemed as a winter vege- 
table ; and rightly so, as the winter must be exceptionally severe 
to injure the plants. Seed should be sown thinly about the 
middle of March on fairly good soil. These thin sowings effec- 
tually prevent the young plants from becoming '* drawn " in the 
seed-bed. As soon as the seedlings are large enough, they should 
be planted out in good soil in rows 3ft. apart and 2ft. in the 
rows. When thoroughly established, draw the soil up to them. 
In common with all the Brasaica family, they benefit greatly 
by the surface soil being constantly stirred with the Dutch hoe. 
The Dwarf Gkeen Curled, Cottagers', and Bagged Jack are 
excellent varieties. The first is especially to be recommended for 
town gardens and smoky districts ; the last for cold e^xposed 
positions. 

Broccoli are always appreciated. Seeds should be sown about 
the end of March or beginning of April, protecting the bed with 
netting. As soon as the seedlings are of fair size, plant them out 
2ft. apart each way in rich and firm soil, earth up as recom- 
mended for Borecole, and keep clear of weeds. For cutting at the 
end of September and in October, Veitch*s Autumn Giant and 
the same firm's Self-protecting can be recommended ; while for 
mid-winter Snow's Winter White is excellent, followed by 
Sutton's Pearl, Vanguard, and Late Queen. 

With all Broccoli it is advisable to bend a few leaves of the 
plant over the heart when forming. This not only gives a cleaner 
head, but acts as a frost preventative. In the event of very sharp 
weather, all plants should be lifted and placed together in an up- 
right position in a shed. Broccoli heads which are left exposed to 
frost are frequently rendered quite useless. 

Brussels Sprouts, — To have this delicious vegetable in per- 
fection a long season of growth is necessary. For this reason the 
seed should be sown in frames in February. If these are not 
available, select a warm corner of the garden and sow the seed about 
the middle of March in rich and friable soil. Do not allow any 
crowding in the seed-bed ; but as soon as the plants ara large 
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enough, transplant without delay to a good open position. Many 
err by planting too thickly, with the result that loose open sprouts 
are produced, and the crop is altogether poor. 3ft. apart each 
way is a very suitable distance, especially if the soil be rich. 
BosEBBBY is a good variety, as is also Carter's Holborn 
Exhibition. 

Cabbages, — To procure Cabbages for spring cutting, the third 
week in July is a suitable time to sow the seed. Few varieties 
even now will surpass Ellam's Early Dwarf or Earliest of 
All. The seed may be sown broadcast or in drills. As soon as 
the plants are large enough, they should be put out in ground that 
has been previously well manured, 18in. apart each way. Earth 
them up when of sufficient size, as it steadies the plants as well as 
to a certain extent protects them. Early in the spring apply loz. 
of nitrate of soda to the square yard, selecting showery weather. 

For use in the late summer or autumn. Early Dwarf York, 
Chou de Burohley, and Christmas Drumhead, are well worth 
growing. The last is a very late kind. Seed should be sown 
early in April, and the young plants afterwards put out 2ft. apart 
each way, and treated as advised for spring Cabbages. 

The Savoy is one of the easiest of all vegetables to grow, almost 
all soils being suitable. The end of April is early enough to sow 
the seeds, putting out the young plants after the manner of other 
Cabbage. If sown before the end of April the crop is ready 
before its time, and no Savoy is so good in flavour if used before a 
frost appears. The action of the frost seems to take out tlie rather 
strong flavour which is peculiar to this vegetable. For general 
purposes, the Dwarf Green Curled is one of the best ; but if 
small heads are liked, then Tom Thumb can be recommended. 

Carrots. — In some establishments early Carrots are highly 
esteemed. To obtain them, sorts which mature early must be 
chosen — Sutton's Gem or French Horn, for instance. The 
seed may be sown early in March in sheltered positions in drills 
1ft. apart, the soil being light and friable, as well as rich from the 
manure used for a previous crop. If not sown too thickly, little 
or no thinning will be necessary, for directly the roots attain the 
size of the little finger they may be utilised in the kitchen for 
soups, hashes, etc. 
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For the main crop early in April will be time enough, selecting 
ground which has been deeply dug and with no fresh manure near 
the surface, otherwise the Carrots will be "forked.*' On deep 
soils Altrinoham or Red Elephant will prove satisfactory ; while 
in somewhat shallow ones the New or Improved Intermediate 
wiU be the best. The drills should be from 12in. to 15in. apart, 
taking care that the soil is not sticky at the time of sowing. As 
soon as the seedlings are large enough to handle, thin them out to 
Gin. apart in the rows, and afterwards as young Carrots are wanted 
every alternate root may be lifted, leaving the remainder 1ft. 
apart. Lift the crop before bad weather sets in, cut off the tops, 
and store in sand, as advised for Beet. 

Cauliflower s. — The culture of this vegetable is much the same 
as advised for summer Cabbages, except that about three sowings 
are desirable to keep up a succession during the summer months 
and well into the autumn. A sowing of Early London may be 
made outside about the middle of March and another a month 
later, afterwards transplanting the seedlings to an open position 
and in good, rich, deeply worked soil. Maqnum Bonum and 
Autumn Giant will be the best midseason and late varieties to 
select. Some of the artificial stimulants already advised under 
*' Manures** may be employed with advantage; and the plants 
win certainly have a better appearance if the leaves are tied over 
when the plants begin to *^ heart." 

Celery is usually tabooed in small gardens by reason of the 
amount of space required. If, however, the plan here recom- 
mended be adopted, there is no reason why the vegetable should 
be omitted. Plants can usually be purchased cheaply. These 
should be inserted and great care taken that at no time are 
they allowed to suffer for lack of water — a fruitful cause of their 
" bolting.** The plants may safely be put out by the end of May 
in trenches already prepared. 

The following method was given me by a very successful market 
grower, and it has been found to work well. Instead of making 
the trenches 18in. wide and 4ft. apart as is usually done, throw 
out a trench 4ft. wide, or wider if necessary, and 18in. deep. In 
this place from 6in. to 9in. of well-decayed manure, and on that 
2in, or Sin. of good soil. Plant the Cdery in rows across the 
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trench four plants in a row and the rows 1ft. apart. Do not earth 
up too soon. Allow a good growth to be made, encouraging the 
same by copious waterings in dry weather, and employing diluted 
liquid manure if available. When the plants are 15in. high, remove 
all side-growths and suckers, and tie up each plant with bass. If 
the weather and soil are nice and dry, earth up the plants about 9in. 
On the approach of frost, the final earthing is done, and a light layer 
of bracken or other light litter is placed on the top of the trench, 
removing it in mild weather to allow the tops to dry. By this 
method plants can be kept good until late in the spring, and the 
percentage of loss is very smaU. White varieties are only good 
for early supplies ; for the main crop it is better to rely upon pink 
or red varieties like Prizb Pink, Leicestbr Red, or Wright's 
Grove Pink. 

Endive is a most useful salad plant, especially in winter. A 
warm, sunny position, with a nice porous soil, should be selected 
for the seed, which should be sown thinly in shallow drills 15in. 
apart in June, afterwards raking the surface even. When the seed- 
lings begin to crowd, thin out the weakest, leaving the more robust 
1ft. apart in the rows, and replanting the '* thinnings '' in lines 1ft. 
apart and a similar distance in the rOws. If the plants left where 
they were in the rows are tied up and covered with an inverted 
flower-pot, they will blanch in rather more than a week. Batavian 
is one of the best varieties. 

Herbs, — Any or all of the herbs employed for seasoning dishes 
or garnishing may be sown outside early in April, in rich soil and 
in open sunny positons. All the dwarf-growing kinds may be 
sown in drills 1ft. apart ; but taller growing kinds like Fennel should 
have 2ft. between the drills. Overcrowding in the drills or rows 
ought to be guarded against. Even such a common herb as Parsley 
is seldom seen in good condition owing to the crowded state in the 
rows. " Thin early and thin freely " would be a good motto to adopt 
with many kitchen garden crops, and especially with herbs. 

Horse- Radish is so unsightly a crop during a greater part 
of the year that it has not been deemed advisable to deal with its 
culture. 

Lettuce, — No form of salad plant is more universally appreciated 
than this. First as to the Cabbage varieties. Hardy kinds like 
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Habdy Green Hammersmith or Lee's Immense Hardy Green 
should be sown early in August, and the plants afterwards put out, 
when large enough, 8in. 'apart in good soil on a warm border. These 
will be ready for use in May. Early in March a small quantity 
of seed may be sown in boxes in a cold frame, or on a warm site, 
and afterwards be planted out 6in. apart in a warm border. This 
will continue the supply. For spring sowing, Early Paris 
Market is a delicious kind. Further small sowings should be 
made each fortnight from May onwards. If the establishment 
requires such. Continuity is the best for this, as it resists drought 
and is not liable to *' bolt. " 




Fia. 24,— James's Keeping Onion. 

Where Cos Lettuce are preferred, sow in Autumn and treat 
exactly as before recommended. In the spring Paris White and 
Paris Green are really first-class varieties and may be sown at 
intervals through the season. 

In hot, dry soils it is a good policy to sow Lettuce thinly in 
drills 1ft. apart during the summer, and not transplant. By so 
treating it there is no check. Copious supplies of water are 
absolutely necessary, while diluted liquid manure will also be 
very beneficial now and then. 
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Onums. — In bU gardenB of any extent Onions are sown in 
late summer, the second week in August being a good time if the 
soil and weather are auitsbla. To get the beat rosults the spring- 
sown varieties should be selected. They are quite as hardy as the 
Tripoli Icinds usually selected. Moreover, autumn-sown Onions 
are never attacked b; that peet, the Onion Fly ; nor is mildew 
at all in evidence. Toi both autumn and spring sowing the 
following varieties may be employed ; Ailsa Ckaio, Ceanston's 




2£,— Tbrbons Onion. 



ExcBLHiOR, OocoA Nut, Bedfobdshibb Champion, Jaubs'b Kxep- 
iHa (Fig. 24), and TKXBOHs(Fig, 26), the last-named being very fine, 
though in heavy soils it suffers somewhat from hard wintors. 

The soil for Onions should be rich and deeply worked, fairly 
firm, and well drained, while if soot, wood-ashes, burnt refuse, or 
similar material be incorporated with the soil before sowing, it 
will be a decided benefit to the future crop. Drills 1ft. apart 
and lin. deep should be drawn, and the seed sown thinly therein. 
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If in spring, the end of February or early in March is the best 
time, raking the ground over evenly. As the young plants get 
large enough, thin out to 6in. apart in the drills, unless very large 
bulbs are required, when 1ft. apart will not be any too great a 
distance. Early in May loz. of nitrate of soda to the square yard 
of land may be profitably applied. When the tops commence dying 
in the autumn, pull up the bulbs, allow them to lie on the ground 
for a week or so, turning them occasionally, and then store them 
in a cool, dry, frost-proof house. 

Parsnips. — The ground for this crop should be deeply 
trenched, and any manure must rest at the bottom. Ground 
that has been manured for a previous crop will be best — say, 
for Celery. The seed should be sown in drills, and the young 
plants thinned out to 91n. apart in the rows. Keep clear of weeds, 
and on the approach of frost cover the bed with bracken. The 
roots can then be dug as required. 

Peas, — The most important item in Pea culture is the pre- 
paration of the land. If possible, it ought to be trenched 2ft. 
deep during winter, leaving the surface rough. Kich and not 
too rotten manure should be worked in as the trenching is done, 
and any burnt rubbish will be beneficiaL Towards the end of 
February sow Chelsea Gem in drills 2ft. apart and about 3in. 
deep. If other sowings are made up to the end of May, accord- 
ing to the requirements, choosing the following varieties, there 
will be a plentiful supply : Stratagem, Du&e of Albany, The 
Alderman, Mr. Gladstone, Boston Unrivalled, Captain 
Cuttle, Veitch's PERFEcrrioN, and Autocrat. Where a late 
Pea is required. Carter's Michaelmas should be sown in deeply 
worked soil in June, and kept moist by mulching. 

Birds are very troublesome to Pea crops, alike when the plants 
are an inch or two high and at podding time. The guards as 
sold by ironmongers will help to keep the wretched sparrows 
at bay, if a little soil is drawn to both sides of the rows. The 
stakes should be inserted directly the guards are removed. 

Potatoes. — Diverse opinions exist as to whether Potatoes are 
better with or without manure at planting time. One thing, 
however, is pretty certain : ground that is rich from previous 
manuring, and which has been well dug during the winter, 

I 
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produces the heaviest and best flavoured crops. Heavy manuring, 
at planting time or later, with large quantities of chemical manures 
has a decided tendency to make the potatoes ''soapy." Often- 
times this is attributed to the soil, whereas the fault lies in the 
manure. 

Nothing is gained by very early planting. Supposing that nice 
warm sheltered sites or borders are available, the end of March or 
beginning of April will be quite early enough to plant, selecting 
kinds which are well known for their earliness, short top, and 
good cropping qualities. All the Early Ashleafs, Hakbinobb, 
Sharp's Victor, and Mona's Pride are of sterling merit, and 
hard to beat for first supplies. For mid-season and late supplies, 
Satispaotion, Triumph, Magnum Bonum, and The Bruce are 
of proved value, and may be relied upon in almost all soils to 
produce very satisfactory results. It should be borne in mind 
that a complete change of seed is most desirable every two or 
three years ; otherwise there is sure to be a deterioration in both 
crops and quality. The common practice of keeping all the small 
and deformed tubers for seed purposes is to be condemned. If 
possible all seed and cooking potatoes should be separated when 
the crop is lifted, and stored in a cellar or frost-proof shed, covering 
the latter with straw to prevent their going green. The former 
may be left exposed, spread out thinly but protected from frost. 

Radishes can scarcely be grown too early to suit many, and it 
is astonishing what can be done by the aid of a few lights or even 
a few spruce boughs to act as shelter on cold nights. A warm 
comer of the garden should be selected for first sowings, which 
should be made any time in February when the weather is 
favourable ; or if cold frames are available, so much the better. 
The soil should be both rich and light. Sow the seed broadcast 
and not very thickly, cover lightly with sandy soil, and protect as 
advised. Further sowings may be made from the end of March, 
according to requirements. The chief points are the provision of 
a rich, sandy soil, protection of the seed from birds, and plenty of 
moisture in dry weather. For first sowings in frames or on warm 
borders, few varieties will surpass Extra Early White Olive- 
Shaped and Extra Early Scarlet Olive-Shaped; or for late 
Bowings, French Breakfast and Scarlet Short Top. 
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Rhubarb is always appreciated and is one of the easiest crops 
to grow. It may be planted in either autumn or spring, and with 
very simple contrivances the produce may be had some weeks in 
advance of the main crop. The best results are obtained from soil 
which has been trenched and thoroughly enriched with manure 
before planting. The plants should be inserted some 3ft. or 
4ft. apart, and when it is desired to increase the stock they 
may be divided to almost any extent, for every " crown " will 
grow. Where it is desired to force some of the crop early, soda 
tubs, procurable from any grocer, may be obtained, the plants 
covered with manure, and the tubs placed over them. This, of 
course, is but a simple method. Directly after the crop has been 
" pulled '' is the time to give plenty of manure to the plants. It 
should be thoroughly decayed. There are many excellent kinds, 
a good general purpose variety being Mitchell's Royal Albert, 
or Early Bed, while if a superior kind is required, then Cham- 
pagne will answer the purpose. 

ShcUlots may be planted in autumn, winter, or spring, and 
their general culture differs but little from that of the Common 
Onion. When planted at the first two seasons, the site must be 
a warm one. Shallots must be pressed firmly into the soil. 

Spirwbch is highly esteemed by many, and is of the easiest 
culture. The seed should be sown about the middle of March, 
in drills 1ft. apart, the soil being good and friable. As the 
plants get large enough to handle, thin them out to about 4in. 
in the rows ; and as the leaves increase in size, pick them sepa- 
rately, not, as is frequently done, cutting the whole of the plant. 
Victoria is a good variety for spring sowing. If the Prickly 
Seeded is sown in an open situation about the middle of August, 
Spinach may be had in the winter and very early spring. 

Tomatoes in the open are such a very uncertain crop with our 
climate, that in the average small garden it is hardly worth while 
attempting their culture. 

Turnips are practically indispensable in any garden, and the 
earlier they can be had, the more are they appreciated. Half« 
LoNa White Forcing is a variety that should be sown in a cold 
frame at the end of February, or outside at the end of March on 
a warm border, when well-flavoured roots wiU quickly be formed* 

I 2 
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This may be succeeded by Eably White or Pukplb Milan ; 
while for midsummer sowing Jersey Lily commends itself, 
as also does Veitch's Red Globe. The last is the best variety, 
in fact, to sow late for winter. In July a sowing may be made 
for autumn and winter use, Ouange Jelly and Chirk Castle 
being suitable for the purpose. A further sowing may be made 
in August. These will stand the winter, and the green tops 
will be useful to cut in spring. They are very tender. 
. Quarters for Turnips can hardly be too rich and friable. If 
wood-ashes can be incorporated with the soil when it is being 
prepared, germination of the seed will be hastened. The seed 
should be sown in drills 1ft. apart, and only lightly covered with 
soil. The young plants should be thinned early, leaving them 
6in. apart in the rows. As the roots increase in size, every 
alternate root may be pulled, leaving the remainder 1ft. apart. 

Turnip Fly is almost certain to attack the crop when young. 
If so, dust the crop early in the morning with soot. This, with 
the dew on the plants, will adhere to the foliage and render it 
distasteful to the pest. Late autumn Turnips may be stored after 
the manner of Beet, etc. 

Vegetable Marrows, — Seed sown early in May, and kept at 
night, say, in the kitchen, will soon germinate. When .the young 
plants are a few inches high, insert them singly in 4in. pots, and 
at the end of May plant out ill an old rubbish-heap of soil or 
manure. Do not stop or otherwise prune the plants. Let them 
grow at will. If the soil is very light and porous, a mulch of strawy 
manure from stables wiU keep it moist. Assistance, too, will be 
derived from occasional soakings of liquid manure. Old Moore's 
Cream is still one of the best varieties; but a comparatively 
new kind well worth attention is Pen-y-byd. 

There are several vegetables that have been omitted from the 
list — either because they are not generally grown, or because 
the space available in the average garden is so limited— the 
selection having been restricted to the more popular kinds. Sea- 
kale, Mushrooms, Cucumbers, etc., for instance, have not been 
included for the reasons stated. 

Insects and Fnngi. — Under the various headings, some of the 
pests which cause trouble have been remarked upon. There are 
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one or two, however, which call for rather more extended notice. 
Such is '* Clubbing," a disease which is but imperfectly understood 
by the amateur gardener. It is caused by a species of Slime 
Fungi {Plasmodiophora brdssicce) , and is difficult to combat. Nothing 
short of burning infested plants and not growing Cabbage on the 
same quarters for several years seems to be of any avail. The 
disease is also known as Finger- and -Toe and Anbury. 

Beet suffers very much from the attacks of a blackish beetle, or 
rather of its larra, a black, woodlouse-like creature (Silpha opctca) 
which devours the leaves of the plants, and when full-fed goes 
down in the earth to become pupse. No treatment seems of real 
avail, and the cultivator has largely to depend upon birds to 
destroy ihe grubs. 

Another insect which is troublesome to the kitchen gardener 
is the pretty Asparagus Beetle (Crioceris asparagi). These and 
their larvsB feed upon the plants and cause them to turn yellow. 
Hand-picking is the best remedy, putting the creatures into a 
vessel of boiling water. 

There is hardly any need to refer to the damage inflicted by the 
caterpillars of thd White Butterflies. Nature, however, is very 
helpful here, as evidenced by the enormous numbers of larvae 
of the White Butterflies destroyed by the Ichneumon Flies. 
Freshly-slaked lime dusted over the Cabbages in the early morning 
is very effectual. 

Potato Diseases are, again, unfortunately only too well known. 
AU diseased tubers should be burned, as the fungus passes the 
winter in them. The brown spots on the leaves are only too 
familiar, while the extension of the disease to the tuber itself is 
also well known. In gardens aU plants which are noticed to be 
diseased should be lifted and burned. By way of prevention, 
the same ground should not be used for Potato culture for several 
years ; while only varieties which are known to be of robust 
constitution should be employed. 

Surface Caterpillars {Agrotis segetum^ etc.), are very troublesome 
to Turnips. Carrots and other vegetable crops are also severely 
injured by these pests, which hide just beneath the surface of the 
soil and feed at night. Lime and soot in equal proportions may 
be advantageously used. Good results also frequently follow th© 
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stirring of the surface, soil with a hoe. Where kainit can be 
employed for vegetable crops as advocated, it will tend to keep 
many foes at bay ; while hand-picking can be resorted to in most 
gardens for keeping down the more destructive of insect pests. 

In the Kitchen Garden, as in the Flower Garden, Wireworms 
are a terrible pest, Potatoes, Carrots, Turnips, and many other 
crops being much injured by their attacks. The Wireworms are 
really the grubs of certain Click Beetles, which are familiar by 
reason of the ftu;t that they perform a kind of somersault when 
laid upon their backs, and at the same time make a noise which 
has given rise to the popular name they bear. Soot is distasteful 
to them and should be worked into the soil ; but trapping is the 
more effective way, employing for the purpose sliced potatoes, 
carrots, turnips, and the like, stuck in the ground by means of 
pieces of stick. These must be daily examined. Prevention, 
however, is invariably better than cure; therefore it would be 
weU for the gardener to try the plan recommended by that 
practical entomologist, P]x>fessor Comstock. This is to destroy 
the beetles, by means of poisoned bait, before they have a chance 
of depositing their eggs. Freshly cut clover he found exceed- 
ingly attractive. Bunches of this were dipped into an arsenical 
preparation, and kept moist by placing boards over them. The 
beetles fed upon the clover and were killed in very large numbers. 
These traps should be distributed over the infested area in the 
early spring, when the Beetles could be captured before they had 
an opportunity of laying their eggs. It is worth a trial, as it has 
been used with the best results in America. 
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Abraxas grossulariata, 100 
Acer Negundo fraodmfolium va- 
riegatiim, 51 
palmatum airopurpureum, 

51 
palmatum dissectum^ 51 
palmatum linearilohum, 51 
palmatum roseo-margina- 

tum, 51 
palmatum sangmncum^ 51 
palmatum septemlobum 

elegawtf 51 
rubrumj 53 
Agrotis gegetum, 117 
Alyssum saxatile eompaetum, 25 
Amelanchier canadensis ^ 51 
American Blight, 99 
Ampelcpsis heaeracea, 57 

Veitchii, 57 
Amygdalus communis^ 50, 61 
Anemones, 86 

Pulsatilla, 40 
Annuals, 19 
Asters, 21 
Bartonia aurea, 22 
Calendula offidnalis, double 

varieties of, 21 
CTen^at^rea C^ant««, 21 
Chrysanthemums, 21 
CoUmsia, 22 
Convolvulus major J 20 
Dwarf Nasturtiums, 21 
Eschscholtzias, 22 
Godetias, 20 
Gypsophila, 22 
Leptosiphon aurea^ 22 



Annuals, Leptosiphon roseus'^ 

lAmnanthes Douglasi, 22 

Lupins, 22 

Mignonette, 22 

Nem£sia strumosa Suttoni, 
20 

Nemophilas, 21 

Nigella damaseena, 22 

Phacelia campanularia, 21 

Phlox Drummondi, 20 

raising, 12 

Rhodanthes, 22 

Salpiglossis, 20 

Sweet Peas, 19 

Sweet Sultans, 22 

Virginian Stock, 22 
Antirrhinum, 20 

Queen of the North, 21 

Sutton's Improved Tom 
Thumb, 21 
Aphis, Woolly, 99 
Aponogeton distachyon, 36 
Apples, 92 

Apple Blossom Weevil, 99 
Apricots, 94 
Aquatic Plants, 35 
Aquilegia casrulea, 30 

chrysantha^ 30 
Aralia Sieholdii^ 74 
Araucaria CookUy 75 

excelsttf 75 
Arbor Vitce, American, 61 
Arenaria halearica, 39 
Aristolochia Sipho, 55 
ArTneria maritima, 24 
Artichokes, Globe, 104 

tlerusalem, 104- 
' Arum Lily, 84 
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Asparagus, 104 
Beetle, 117 

Connover^s Colossal, 105 
Aspidistras, 71 

propagating, 72 
repotting, 72 
Asplenium Filix-fosmina, 37 
Buta-murariaf 37 
TrichomaneSf 74 
Asters, annual, 21 
Asters, perennial, 28 : 

A melius bessarabietts, 30 
corcUfolius elegans, 30 
diffusiM horizonialis, 29 
grandiJhrtM, 30 
novas-anglicB pulchelliM, 29 
Robert Parker, 29 
vimineuSf 30 
Astilbe japorUca, 82 
Aubrietia, 39 
grcecay 25 
B'endersoni, 25 
Leichtlinii, 25 
purpurea, 25 
Ancuba, 61 
japonica, 52 
japorUca vera, 61 
Auriculas, Alpine, 25 
Azaleas, 62 
hardy, 49 
Pontica, 49 
soil for, 63 

treatment after flowering, 
63 
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Bamhusa Metahe, 61 
Barberries, 47 
Bartonia aurea, 22 
Basket Ferns, 74 

Plants, Lachenalias as^ 67 
Beans, 105 
Bedding Plants, 35 
Beech, Common, 61 
Beet, 106 
Baet Beetle, 117 
Beetle, Apple Blossom Weevil, 
99 



Beetle, Asparagus, 117 

Beet, 117 
Benthamia fragifera, 52 
Berberidopsis corallina, 56 
Berberis Dartdnii, 47 
empetrifolia, 47 
atenophylla, 47 
Thunbergi, 53 
Wallichiana, 47 
Berry- bearing shrubs, 51 
Biennials, 23 

Brompton Stock, 23 
Campanulas, 22 
Chamaspeuce diacantha, 22 
Coreopsis grandijlora, 22 
Digitalis, 22 
Evening Primroses, 23 
Foxgloves, 22 
French Honeysuckle, 23 
Hedysarum coronarinm, 32 
Honesty, 23 
Lunaria biennis, 23 
Matthiola incana, 23 
Meconopsis nepalensis, 23 
Michauxia campanuloides, 

23 
CEnothera biennis, 23 
(Enothera Lamarcldana, 23 
raising, 17 

Scabiosa atropurpurea, 23 
Sweet Williams, 23 
Wallflowers, 23 
Biota aurea, 61 
Birds and Pea Crops, 113 
Black Fly, 105 
Blanket Flowers, 28 
Border Carnations, 26 
Borders, renovation of, 17 
Borecoles, 107 
Bourbon Roses, 33 
Box, 61 

Broad Beans, 105 
Broccoli, 107 
Brompton Stock, 23 
Brussels Sprouts, 107 
Backbean, 36 
Bulbs, 65 

Bush Fruits, advantages of, over 
standards and half-stan- 
dards, 90 
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Cabbages, 108 

Cactnses for sunny windows, 77 
Hedgehog, 81 
pests of, 79 

ripening growth of, 79 
soil for, 78 
Calendula, Lemon Queen, 21 
' Meteor, 21 

Orange King, 21 
Caltha palustrU, 36 
Calycanthus macrophyllus, 58 
Camellia, 63 

alba plena, 63 
candidissima, 63 
C. M. Hovey, 63 
Ladv Hume's Blush, 63 
Madame Cachet, 63 
Storeyif 63 
Campanula carpatica, 30 
ghmerata, 30 
iaophylla alba, 85 
Medium^ varieties of, 22 
persici/olia, 30 
pu7mla, 30 
pyranUdalis, 30 
turbinata, 39 
Canadian Medlar, 61 
Candytufts, 24 
Canker, 100 
Canna, Jean Bart, 64 

Alphonse Bouvier, 64 
Antoine Barton, 64 
general treatment of, 63 
Konigen Charlotte, 64 
potting, 63 
Cape Pond Weed, 36 
Carnations,. Border, 26, 64 
culture of, 26 
diseases of, 27 
layering, 27 
Carrots, 108 

Caryopteris Mastacanthus, 58 
Caterpillars, Cabbage, White 
Butterfly, 117 
Surface, 117 
Caucasian Laurels, 61 
Cauliflowers, 109 



Ceanothus, Albert Pettitt, 55 
albidus, 55 
Arnoldii, 55 
azureus, 55 
dentatusy 55 , 

floribundus, 55 
Gloire de Versailles, 55 
Marie Simon, 55 
VeitchianuSf 6, 55 
Celery, 109 

earth ing-up, 110 
Leicester Red, 110 
Prize Pink, 110 
Wright's Grove Pink, 110 
Centaurea CyanuSy 21 

montana, 31 
Cephalotaxtis Fortunei, 61 
Cera^us semperflwens, 54 
Cereus Berfandien, 80 
B I an kit, 80 
ccespitosus, 80 
JUigelliformis, 80 
pentalophus, 80 
Ceterach offidnarum, 37 
Chamcepetice diacantha, 22 
Cheimatobia h^umaia, 99 
Cheiranthus alpinus, 30 
Cherries, 94 
Cherry Plum, 61 
Chimon anthus fragrat} s, 58 
Chinese Paeoniea, 31 
Chionodoxa Lucilice^ 86 
Choisya ternata, 68, 68 
Christmas Roses, 30, 64, 84 
Chrysanthemums, 64 
Cinquefoils, Double, 32 
Clarkias, 86 
Clematis JaeJcmanni, 56 
montana, 56 
Viticella, 56 
Click Beetles, 118 
Climbers, ornamental, for villa 

gardens, 6 
Climbing Roses, 34 
Clover as bait for Wireworms, 118 
Clubbing in Cabbages, 117 
Codlin Moth, 99 
CoUinsias, 86 

Ucolor, 22 
Columbines, 30 
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Coneflowere, 28 
Conifers for rooms, 74 

in pots, 87 
ConvolvtUus major for covering 

bare stems, 20 
CordyUne indivisa, 74 
Coreopsis grandiflora, 22 
Cornish Heath, 87 
Coronilla glaucttf 67 
Corylus Avellana purpurea, 53 
Cotoneasters, 61 

frigida, 52 

Hookeri, 58 

microphylla, 52, 58, 61 

SimonsU, 52, 58, 61 
Cratasfuspyracantha, 6, 52, 54, 55 
Creeping Jenny, 85 
Crioceris asparagi, 117 
Crocuses, 84 
Cryptomeria elegans, 60 
Cupressus Lawsonianat 61 

Lawsoniana alba variegata, 
60 

Lawsoniana AllunUi, 60 

Lawsoniana ShawU, 60 
Currants, 94 
Currant Bud Mite, 100 
Cyclamens, winter-flowering, 40 
Cydonia japonica, 55 

Maulei, 55 
Cypripediums, 67 

insigne, 67 
Cyrtomium falcaiumy 74 

falcatum caryoHdeum, 74 

Jalcatum Fortunei, 74 
Cystopteris montana, 37 
dytisus, 68 

^nc^reanti^, 68 

fragranSt 68 
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Daffodils, 84 
Dahlias, 34 
Daisies, Double, 25 
Daphne Mezereum, 49 

Mezereum album, 49 
Davallias, 74 
Deep planting, evils of, 89 



Delphiniums, 30 
Deutzia gracilis^ 84 
Devil-in-the-Bush, 22 
Dianthus grown as an annual, 

22 
Dicentra ^ctabilis, 84 
Digitalis, 2^ 

Disbudding fruit-trees, 96 
Dodecaiheon Jeffreyanumj 31 
Dog's-Tooth Violets, 30, 86 
Dorordcum eaucoMCum, 30 

plantagineum, 30 
Douole Cinquefoils, 32 

Daisies, 25 

Primroses, 25 

liockets, 32 
Dutchman's Pipe, 55 
Dwarf Beans, 105 

Nasturtiums for poor soil, 21 

Roses, 32 



E. 



Early -flowering shrubs, 49 
Earwigs, trapping, 34 
Echinacea purpurea, 28 
EcfUnocactus gihbosus, 81 

hexasdropkoruSf 80 

Simpsoni, 81 
Eehinopsis Pentlandi, 81 
Effective methods of growing 

hardy annuals, 16 
El(eagnus macrqphyllus, 58 
Endive, 110 
Erica carnea, 50 

vagans, 87 
Erigeron auraniiactts, 31 

spedosus superbus, 31 
Eriocampa limacina, 100 
Eryngium Oliverianum, 31 
Erysimum Peroffskianum, 86 
Erythronium, 30 
Escallonia m€icrantha, 49 

philippiana, 49 
EscaschAtzia cocdnea, 22 

rosea, 22 
Euonymus, 61 

alatuSf 53 
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Ewmymua IciHfoUus, 52 

tatifoliua atrapurpureu8, 52 
Eurya, 67 

japonica, 72 
Evening Primroses, 23 
Evergreen Privet, 61 



F. 



Foffus sylvatica pendtUaf 54 
Fatsia japomca, 74 
Fennel, 110 
Ferns, 36, 64 

Asplenium Filix-fosmina, 37, 
74 

Asplenmm Euta'muraria,d^ 

Ceterach officinarunij 37 

Cystopteris dentaia, 37 

dystopteris montanat 37 

for baskets, 74 

for rockeries, 37 

for rooms, 74 

Hard, 37 

Hart*s-Tongue, Common, 37 

Lady, 37 

Lomaria Spieantj 37, 74 

Male, Common, 37 

Nephrodium Filix-mas, 37 

Osmunda regalia, 37 

Polypodium vulgare, 37 

Polypody, Common, 37 

Royal, 37 

Scolopendrium vtUgare, 37 

Strvthiopteris gevTnanica, 37 
Ficus elcistica, 72 
Figs, 94 
Firethom, 55 
Flower garden, the, 4 

fruit-trees in, 6 

improving soil of, 4 

lawn in, 6 

laying out, 4 

making walks in, 4 
Flowering Currants, 61 
Forget-me-not, 36, 84 
Forsythia stsspensaj 50 

viridissima, 50 
Foxgloves, 22 



Fraadnus excelsior pendula, 54 
FremonUa cali/ornica, 55 
French Beans, 105 
French Honeysuckle, 23 
Fruit garden, the, 88 

j>est8, 98 
Fruit-trees, disbudding, 96 

distance to plant, 91 

drainage for, importance of 
good, 88 

forms of, 90 

for town gardens, 97 

for villa garden border, 6 

manuring, 95 

mulching, 95 

planting, 89 

positions for, 89 

pruning, 96 

varieties of, 91 

when to plant, 91 
Fuchsia gracilis, 58 

Biccartonii, 58 

Thompsonii, 58 
Furze, Common, double form of, 
50 



G. 



GaiUardias, 28 
Galega officinalis, 31 
Garrya ellipUca, 6, 57 
Gentiana acaulis, 39 
Globe Flowers, 30 
Godetia, 20 

Duchess of Albany, 20 

Gloriosa, 20 

Lady Albemarle, 20 

The Bride, 20 
Gooseberries, 94 
Gooseberry and Currant Saw- 
fly, 100 
Gooseberry Moth, 100 
Gout in Carnations, 27 
Grapes, 95 

Greenhouses and Frames, selec- 
tion of plants for, 62 
Grevillea robusta, 74 
Guernsey Lily, 84 
Gypsophila, 22 
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H. 



Half-hardy annuals, raising, 16 
Hamamelis arborea, 50 

arhyrea Zuccariniana, 50 
Hard Fern, 37 
Hardy annuals, culture of, 13 

disposition of, 15 

effective methods of grow- 
ing, 16 

for standing the winter, 15 

massing, objection to, 15 

popularity of, 12 

thmning, 14 
Hardy Heaths, 86 
Hare*s-Foot Ferns, 74 
Hart's-Tongue Fern, 74 
Heaths, Hardy, 86 
Hedera Helix amurensis, 57 

atrqpm'purea, 57 

canariensiSf 57 

DonercUlensis, 57 

latiniaculata, 57 

lucida, 57 

DUirginatay 57 

palniata, 57 

Boegneriana, 57 
Hedgehog Cactuses, 81 
Hedge Plants, 61 
Hedysarum corotiarimn, 23 
HelerUum punUlum, 32 
Helianthus Miss Mellish, 32 

Soleil d'Or, 32 
Hellehoriis fiiger alti/olius, 64 

fuger 7)iaximus, 64 
Herbaceous plants, see Per- 
ennials, 25 

dwarf, for small borders, 8 
Herbs, 110 

Hesperis itvatronalis alba, 32 
Hippophce rhaintwideSy 52 
Hollies, 61 

and Quicks, mixture of, for 
hedges, 61 

variegated, 54 
Honesty, 23 
Honeysuckles, 66 
Horse Radish, 110 
Hyacinths, 84 



Hybrid Nymphieas, 36 

PerpetuaJ Roses, 32 
Hybrid Sweetbriars, 34 : 

Amy Robsart, 2^ 

Flora Mclvor, 34 

Lady Penzance, 34 

Meg Merrilies, 34 

Rose Bradwardine, 34 
Hydrangeas, 65 

hortensis Japonica variegata, 
65 

hortensis Otciksa nwnstrosa, 
65 



I. 



Iberia correcefoUa^ 24^ 

gibraltarica^ 24 
India Rubber Plant, 72 
Indoor decoration, plants suit- 
able for, 69 
Iris cristata, 40 
Ivies, 61 
Ivy -leaved Pelargoniums, 84 



J. 



Jadoo Fibre as a soil substitute, 

86 
Japanese Bamboo, 61 

Maples, 51 
Jasmine, Common, 56 
Jasminum ntidiflorti'in, 49 

officinalis^ 56 
Juniperus chinensis aurea, 61 

communis f 52 

japotiica, 52,^ 60 



K. 

Kales, 107 
Kalmia lati/olia, 60 
King Cups, 36 

Kitchen garden, cropping the, 
104 
draining, 101 
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Kitchen Garden, manuring, 103 
rotation cropping in, 102 
trenching, 101 



L. 



Lachenalias, 66 

as basket plants, 66 
Lady Fern, 37 
Latania borbonica, 73 
Lawn, care of, 37 

grass for smoky towns, 6 

making, 6 

topdressing, 38 
Layering Carnations, 27 
Leopard's Banes, 30 
Leptoslphon aurea, 22 

roseus, 22 
Lespedeza bicolor, 58 
Lettuce, 110 
Lilacs, 61 
Lilium auratum, 83 

eleganSf 83 

Harrim, 83 

Hookeriy 83 

longiflorum^ 83 

roseum, 83 

speciosum, 83 

spedosum Krcetzeri, 83 
Lily, Arum, 84 

Guernsey, 84 

Scarborough, 84 
Limnanthes Douglasi^ 22 
Liqmdambar styraeifiua^ 53 
Lithospermum prostratum^ 39 
Livistona australis, 73 
Lomcera gigantea, 66 

semperfiorens minoTy 66 

sempervirenSf 66 

Sullivanti, 66 
Lunarla biennis^ 23 
Lyonia arborea^ 53 



M. 

Maggot in Carnations, 27 
Mahorda Aqnifolia, 48 
Male Fern, Common, 37 



Mamndllaria bicolor, 81 
Manuring fruit-trees, 95 

vegetable crops, 103 
Maples, Japanese, 51 
Maranta major ^ 75 
Masking an unsightly view, 

12 
Massing of hardy annuals, ob- 
jections to, 15 
Matthiola incana^ 23 
Meconopsis nepalensiSy 23 
Menyanthes trifoliata, 36 
Michaelmas Daisies, 28 
Mildew on Roses, 33 
Mina grandifloraf 32 
Monkey Musk, 84 
Musk, Common, 84 

Monkey, 84 
MyrobaJan Plum, 61 
Myrtles, 65 



N. 

Nards8U8 Horsfieldii^ 84 

Paper White, 84 
Nectria ditiseima, 100 
NematiM ribesii^ 100 
Nemesia strumosa Suttonif 20 
Nemophilas, 86 

insignis, 21 

maculata, 21 
Nephrodium Filix-mas, 37 
Nerine sarniensis, 84 
Nuphars, 36 
Nymphseas, 36 



O. 

(Enotheras, 31 

biennis^ 23 

eximSa, 31 

speciosa^ 31 
Onions, 112 

fly on, 112 
Ophiopogon (picatum, 75 
Osmanthus ilidfolius, 61 
Osmunda regalis, 37 
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P. 



Palms for rooms, 73 

protecting in winter, 73 
repotting, 73 
watering, 73 

Parlour "Palms," 71 

Parrottiapersicaf 53 

Parsley, 110 

Parsnips, 113 

Pasque Flower, 40 

Fcusijht^a cceruleaf 58 
Constance Elliot, 58 

Pea crops, protecting, against 
birds, 113 

Pears, 92, 03 

Peas, 113 

Pelargoninms, Ivy-leaved, 84 

Pentstemons, 31 

Perennials, 24 : 

Alyssum saxatile compac- 

tum, 25 
Aquilegias, 30 
Armeria maritinva^ 24 
Aubrietia gnBca^ 25 
Aubrietia Hendersoni, 25 
Avhrietia Leichtlinii, 25 
Atibrietia purpureaj 25 
Auriculas, Alpine, 25 
Blanket Flowers, 28 
Campanulas, 30 
Candytufts, 24 
Carnations, border, 26 
Centaurea motUana, 31 
CheiranthtM cdpinus^ 30 
Chinese Paeonies, 31 
Christmas Roses, 30 
Columbines, 30 
Coneflowers, 28 
Delphiniums, 30 
Doaecatheon Jeffreyanum, 

31 
Dog's-Tooth Violets, 30 
Doronicums, 30 
Double Cinquefoils, 32 
Double Daisies, 25 
Double Primroses, 25 
Double Rocket, 32 
Echinaceas, 28 
Erica camea, 24 



Perennials, Erigeron spedosus 
superhuSi 31 

Eryrufium Oliverianuin^ 31 

Erytnronium, 30 

(Taillardias, 28 
* Galega officinalis , 31 

Globe Flowers, 30 

ffelenium ptmUlum, 32 

Helianthus, 32 

HesperU mcUronalis alba, 32 

Ibens correas/oUa, 24 

Iberis gibraltarica, 24 

Iceland Poppies, 28 

Leopard*8 Banes, 30 

Michaelmas Daisies, 28 

3Gna grandiflora, 32 

Pentstemons, 31 

permanence of, as compared 
with annuals, 17 

planting, 18 

PohmoniumBkhardsonUy 30 

Polygonaium muUiflorum, 
32 

Poppies, 27 

Potentillas, 32 

Rudbeckias, 28 

Single Primroses, 25 

Spirteas, 32 

Starworts, 28 

Sunflowers, 32 

Thrift, 24 

TradescanUa virginica, 31 

TrolUus asiaticuSy 30 

Verbascum phcBfiiceum, 31 

Violas, 26 

Violets, 26 
Pernettya mucronaia, 53 
PhaceUa campanulariat 21 
Philadelphuses, 61 
Phillyreas, 61 
Phlox Drummondif 20 
Phmnix rupicola, 73 
Phormium tenax, 72 
Plans of villa gardens, 5, 7, 9, 11 
Planting hardy perenniaJs, 18 

trees and shrubs, 43 
PlfMmodiophora brassicas, 117 
Platycerium aldcorne, 74 
Plums, 93, 94 
Polemoniwn Bichardwnu, 30 
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Polyanthuses, 84 
Polygonatum muUiflarum, 32 
Poh^podium aureum, 74 

tulgare, 37 
Polypody, Common, 37 
Poppies, 27 

Iceland, 28 
PoptUus tremuia alba, 54 
Potatoes, 113 
Potentillas, 32 
Primroses, Double^ 25 

Single, 25 
Primulas, 66 

SiebokUi (jcortusoides), 66 
Privets, 61 
Propagating trees and shrubs, 

46 
Pruning fruit-trees, 96 
Prunus Pissardii, 53 
Pteris cretica albo-Uneatay 74 
PyrtM coronaria, 51 



Q. 



Querctts coccinea, 53 
palustris, 53 



R. 



Radishes, 114 
liaising biennials, 17 

half-hardy annuals, 16 

perennials, 18 
Ranunculus aquatilis, 36 
Raspberries, 95 
Rat's-tail Cactus, 80 
Renovation of herbaceous bor- 
ders, 17 
Repotting Palms, 73 
Retinosporas, 61 

ericoideSt 60 

plumosa argetUea^ 60 

plumosa aurea, 60 

aquarroaa, 60 
Ehajds flabelUformis, 73 
BiiododeiMbron, amcenum, 49 

fdnnabarinunij 49 

Early Gem, 49 



Rhododendron, frqgrans, 49 

Torlonianumy 49 
Rhubarb, 115 
Rock Plants, 40 : 

Anemone apennina^ 40 

Anemone blanda, 40 

Anemone Pulsatilla, 40 

Arenaria baleariea, 39 

Aubrietias, 39 

CampantUa turbinata, 39 

Crocus biflorus, 40 

Crocus imperau, 40 

Crocus reticulatus, 40 

Cyclamens, winter-liower- 
ing, 40 

Eranthis hyemalis, 40 

Gentiana acaulis, 39 

Iris alata, 40 

Iris cristata, 40 

Iris persica, 40 

Iris reticulata, 40 

Iris stylosa, 40 

Iris unguiculariSf 40 

Leucojum vernum, 40 

Uthoipermum prostratum, 
39 

OrnithogalumfHonfanum, 40 

Pasque Flower, 40 

Saxiirages, 40 

Sternbergia Fischeriana, 40 
Rockeries, 39 

Ferns for, 37 
Rockets, Double, 32 
Room plants : caution in pur- 
chasing, 70 

treatment of, 71 
Rose Maggot, 33 
Roses, 32, 33, 34 
Royal Fern, 37 
Rudbeckias, 28 

Morning Glory, 28 

Newmanni, 28 
Rust on Carnations, 27 



S. 

Sdlix babylotuca, 53 
Saipiglossis, 20 
Savoys, 108 
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Saxifrages, 84 

cmspitosa, 40 

Campom^ 40 

Waflacei, 84 
Scabiosa atropurpurea, 23 
Scarborough Lily, 84 
Scarlet Runners, 106 
Schizoneura lanigera, 99 
Scilla sibirica, 86 
Scolopendrium vtUgarCt 37, 74 
Sea Buckthorn, 52 
Seaside, shrubs and trees for 

planting at, 61 
Shallots, 115 
Shrubs («ee Trees and Shrubs) : 

berry-bearing, 51 

early-flowering, 49 

for shady spots, 61 

for towns, 60 

for winter beds, 69 

ornamental, 41 
Siberian Squill, 86 
Silenes, 86 
Silphaopacaf 117 
Single Primroses, 25 
SkimnUajaponica^ 52 
Slime Fungi, 117 
Slugs, traps for, 15 
Slugworm, 100 
Snapdragons grown as annuals, 

20 
Snow Glory, 86 
Soil, Jadoo Fibre as a substitute 

for, 86 
Sophora japomca, 54 
Spinach, 115 

Prickly Seeded, 115 

Victoria, 115 
Spiraeas, 61 

Ar uncus f 32 
Japonicaj 82 
palmata, 32 
Spot on Carnations, 27 
Stag*s-horn Fern, 74 
Staking fruit-trees, 89 
Starworts, 28 
Strawberries, 95 
Struthiopteris gernianica, 37 
Sumachs, 53 
Surface caterpillars, 117 



Sweetbriars, Hybrid, 34 
Sweet Peas, 19 
Sweet Sultans, 22 
Sweet Williams, 23 



T. 



Tea and Noisette Roses, 33 

Thorns, 61 

Thrift, 24 

Thuyas, 61 

Tomatoes, 115 

Town gardens, fruit-trees for, 97 
plants, list of, 35 

Trachycarpus excelsa, 73 
Fortuneif 73 

Tradescantia virginica, 31 

Trapoing earwigs, 34 
slugs, 15 

Trees and shrubs: 

Abies Smithianat 54 
Acer rubruniy 53 
Amelanchier canadensis ^ 51 
Amygdalus communis ^ 50 
Amygdaius Davidiana alba, 

51 
Attcuba japonica, 52 
Azaleas, hardy, 49 
Benthamia fragifera, 52 
Berberis Darwinii^ 47 
Berberis empetrifolia^ 47 
Berberis stenophylla, 47 
Berberis Thunberai, 53 
Berberis WallicJuana, 47 
Betula alba atropurpurea^ 

53 
Cerasus seinperflorens^ 54 
Corylus Avellana purpurea, 

Cotoneasters, 52 

Cratcegus pyra^antha, 6, 52, 

54, 55 
Daphnes, 49 
Erica carnea^ 50 
Escallonias, 48 
Escallonia maarantha, 49 
Esoallonia philippiana, 49 
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Trees and shrubs : 

JEuonymus alattis, 53 . 

Etuynymua latifolius, 52 

Fcugus sylvatica pendula, 
54 

for autumn fruits, 51 

Forsythias, 50 

for towns, 60 

Fraodnus excelsior pendula^ 
54 

Furze, Common, double 
form of, 50 

Golden Elder, 53 

Hamamelis, 50 

Hippophai rhamnoides, 52 

innuence of soil and situa- 
tion upon, 41 

JasnUnum. nvdiflorumf 49 

Juniperus communis^ 52 

Junipertts japonica, 52 

Liqmdambar styradflua^ 53 

Lyonia arborea, 53 

mahonia Aqtdfolia, 48 

Maples, J^apanese, 51 

Osmanthus ilidf otitis, 61 

Parrottia persica, 53 

Pernettya rmicronata, 53 

planting, 43 

Fopulus tremula alba, 54 

propagating, 46 

pruning, 44 

Prunv^ PissardUy 53 

Pyrus coronariUj 51 

Querctts coccinea, 53 

Qvsrcus paliistris, 53 

Rhododendrons, 49 

Rhv^ CotintiSy 53 

lihtis typhina, 53 

Salix babyhnica, 53 

select, 47 

Skimmia Japonica, 52 

Sophora japonica, 54 

Sumachs, 63 

town, 60 

Ulmus glabra pendula, 54 

Variegated HoUy, 54 

Vitis Coignetice, 53, 55 

Weeping, 53 

Witch Hazels, 50 
Trollius asiaticus, 30 



Tropaftolum Fireball, 85 

Spitfire, 85 
Tulips, 84 
Turnips, 115 

Fly on, 116 



U. 

Ulex europfBus flore pleno, 50 
Ulmus glabra pendula, 54 
Unsightly view, masking, 12 



V. 

Vallota purpurea, 84 
Vegetable Marrow, 116 
Vegetables, pests of, 117 * 
Verbascum phosniceum, 3 J 
Veronica AndersonU, 67 

A. variegata, 67 

formosa, 67 

glauca-ccBruleay 67 

Hulkeana, 67 

Simon Delaux, 67 
Villa garden, drainage of, 4 

fruit trees for border, 6 

improving soil of, 4 

plans for, 5, 7, 9, 11 

planting, 6 

subjects for, 6 

types of, 4 
Villarsia nymphceoides, 36 
Violas, 26 
Violets, 26 
Virginian Stock, 22 
Vitis Coignetice, 53, 55 



W. 

Walks, making, 4 

Wallflowers, 23, 86 

Wall plants, 54 : 
AmpelopsiSy 57 
Aristolftchia Sipho, 55 
Berberidopsis corallina, 56 
Calycantnus macrophyllvs 
58 

K 
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Wall Plants, Caryopteri^ Masta- 

canthuit^ 58 
OeanothaseB, 54 
Chimona7ithu9 fragranft^ 58 
Chouya temata^ 58 
Clematises, 56 
Cotoneasters, 58 
Cratcegvs Pyracantha^ 6, 52, 

54, 55 
Cydonias, 55 
Dutchman's Pipe, 55 
MtBagnus maerophyllus^ 58 
Forsythias, 56 
Fremontia californica^ 55 
Fuchsias, 58 
Garrya elliptical 57 
Hedera, 57 
Honeysuckles, 58 
Jasmine, Common, 56 
Letpedeza bictdor, 58 
Passion Flowers, 58 



Wall Plants, Vitis Coignetiof, 55 
Water Crowfoot, 36 
Weeping Trees, 53 
Weevil, Apple Blossom, 99 
White Butterfly Caterpillars, 

117 
Window-box gardening, 84 

gardening, 76 
Winter beds, scrubs for, 59 

Moth, 99 
Wireworms, 118 
Wistaria sinensis^ 61 
Witch Hazels, 50 
Woolly Aphis, 99 



Y. 



Yews. 61 

Yucca glorioia^ 60 



THE OBI GINAL AND ONLY GE NUINE. 

SMITH'S 

"PERFECT" (PATENT) 

9ovOder Weed TCitier, 

AN IMPORTANT NOVELTY. 



Only Ooe-fifth the Bulk and Weight of the Liquid. 



I M MEDIATELY SOLUBLE IN COLD WATER. 



One Small Tin makes 25 gallons for use. 

ALL TINS FREE. HO RETURH EMPTIES. 



PRICE— 4 Tins to make lOOgalls. of Liquid, 7s., carriage paid. 



SMITH'S "PERFECT" 

SSiquid Weed "jKiHer, 

THE FIRST WEED KILLER EVER OFFERED. 



Used in the Royal Gardens. Never fails. 

4 Gallons, Carriage Paid, 7s. 



Write for full particulars and Price Lists. 



MARK SMITH Ltd., LOUTH, LINGS. 



6ARR5/^"§EEDS 

Fop Flower ^Kitchen Garden 



The best Sbbiis in thb World U 
nd lor kmpinr tbe Flowar Oiidan ali 
u« and bonqoslfl : also SMda of Plm 

BlBtt'gyEBDauiDK. coala 
re>t •«luo to GurdiDirs. Amal 



riK 



Ini a. lurplr of TBgctablOT " the Tear raaad." 

I', and «Ub abuDdHDce of Flowan to CQt for 
ha areenhouw, Sammer and Winter. 
ifol notai OD culture, whicb will b« fontld of 
ibito™, /rtt on application. 



a are all of the Finest Seleotad Strain*, and 
of Oood Growth. 

They cannot fail to givx the fulleit tatUfaction. 



-BARR'S. 



21\' Coiiection of Vegetablo Seeds 

CnntalnB B libenl uurtmant of the following nsefnl Vagetablea :— 
Beans (Broad end French Bean>), Beet, Borecole, Broccoli, BmsselE Sprouts, 
CBbbftKe, Capsleum, Carrot, Cauliflower, Celery, Colewort, Corn Salad. Cress, 
Cueumber, Endive, Herbs, Leek. Lettuce. Melon, Hustard, Onions, Parsley, 
Farsnlps, Peas, Radish, SalsalV, Savoy Cabbase, Scorzonent, Spinach, Tomato, 
Turnip, and Vegetable Harrow. 
OTHER COLLECTIONS OF BARR'5 SUPERIOR VEQBTABLE SEEIXSi — 

12/e, 42/-, 63/-, 84/-, and 106/- 

Tbe« Collactloni sent carrlosa niiiil on receipt of remittance. For further particolars 
see our seed Qaide, sent free od application. 



-BARR'S. 



10IG Coiiection of dioice Fiower 
Seeds Contains 

31 Packets and 5oz. of Choice and Showy Annuals and Perennials, all of 

nneat Selected 8tr»ina. Send tor CataloKue of all the most beauttftil 

Annuals and Perennials, with partlRuiars of e( ■"" ""- " "" ' —■ • 

for all purposes, f""* "*' 



a, ERADY IN FEBSUABT, F&EE. 

„ _.. .. IN AUaUST. FBEE. 

BAKB'S Catalogue of tba Beat Bulbs (or Garden and Oreenhouu, read; lat SEPT., Free. 
B&BB'S NURBSaiES are reached rraa I^indna by 8outh-We>ten 



ilDaTodlla, KEAbYl: 



talk past tboNev 



iiited to see Che Di9odilB in B 



■er, April ; Tulips 



Barr $ Sons, 



la & 13, KINO ST., 
COVENT QARDEN, 

Nunerlta : Long DUton, 'Surrey (Surt/Hwi Station, L. * S. W.R. 



n: London. 



Catalogue of Practical Handbooks 
Published by L. Upcott Gill, 170, 
Strand, London, IV. C. 



Amerioan Dainties, and How to Prepare Them. By an American Ladt 
/n paper, price 1«., by poet Is. 2d, 

AnMlep, Book of the Ail-Round. A Ck>mpreheiuiive Treatise on Angling 
m both Fresh and Salt Water. In Four Diyisions as named below. By 
John Bickbrdtkb. With over 220 Sngrayings. In doth, prioe 6e. bd., by 
poet 6«. lOd. 

Angling for Coarse F'ish. Bottom Fishing, accordins to the 
Methods in use on the Thames, Trent, Norfolk Broads, and elsewhere. 
Illustrated. In paper ^ price 1«., by poet le. 2d. 

Angling for Pike. The most approved Methods of Fishing for Pike 
or Jack. New Edition, revised and enlarged. Profusely Illustrated. In 
paper t price U., by poet le. 2d. ; eloth, 2e. (uneut\ by poet 2e. 3d. 

Angling for Oan^e Fish. The Various Methods of Fishinc for 
Salmon ; Moorland, Chalk-stream, and Thames Trout ; Grayling and Char. 
Well Illustrated, /n paper ^ priee le. 6d., by poet le. 9d. 

Angling in Salt Water. Sea Fishing with Bod and Line, from the 
Shore, Piers. Jetties, Bocks, and from Boats ; together with Some Account 
of Hand-lining. Over SO Engravings. In paper, priee U., by poet, le. 2d. ; 
eloth, 2e. (uneut), by post 2e. 3a. 

Antfler, The Modem. A Practical Handbook on all Kinds of Angling. By 
'* Ottbr." Well illustrated. New Edition. In doth, priee 2e.6d„ by poet 2e. 9d. 

Aquaria, Book of. A Practical Guide to the Construction, Arrangement, 
and Management of Freshwater and Bfarine Aquaria; containing Full 
Information as to the Plants, Weeds, Fish, Molluscs^ Insects. Ac, How and 
Where to Obtain Them, and How to Keep Them in Health. Illustrated. By 
Bby. Grbgort C. Batbman. A.K.C, and Bbginald A. B. Bbmnbit, RA. 
In doth gilt, priee 6e. 6d., by poet St. lOd. 

Aquaria, Freshwater: Their Construction, Arrangement, Stocking, and 
Management. Fully Illustrated. By Bbt. G. C. Batbman, A.K.C. In 
doth fiU, price is.bd.,by poet le. lOd. 

Aquaria;. Marine: Their Construction, Arrangement, and Management. 
Fully Illustrated. By B. A. B. Bbnnbtt, B.A. In ehth gilt, priee 2e. 6d., 
by poet 2c 9d. 

Australia, Shall I Try? A Guide to the Australian Colonies for the 
BnJgrant Settier and Business Man. With two Illustrations. By Oborqb 
Laoon Jambs. In eloth giU, priee Ze. bd., by poet Ze. lOd. 

Antotfraph OoUeotlntf : A Practical Manual for Amateurs and Historical 
Students, ccmtaining ample information on the Selection and Arrangement 
of Autographs, the Detection of Forged Specimens, Ak;., Ac, to which are 
added numerous Facsimiles for Study and Beference, and an extensiTe 
Valuation Table of Autographs worth Collecting. By Hbnrt T. Scx>tt, 
M.D., L.B.C.P., ^kc In JeatheretU gilt, priee le. bd. nett, by poet le. lOd. 

Basaars and Fancy Fairs: Their Organisation and Management. A 
Secretary's Vade Meeum. By John Muir. In paper, price U., by poet le. 2d. 

and Bee-Keeplntf: Scientific and Practical. By F. B. Chbshirb, 
F.KS., F.B.MS., Lecturer on Apiculture at South Kensington. In tteo «eb., 
dcth gilt, priee Ibe., by poet 16f. bd. 

Vol. I.mJSeienH/le. A complete Treatise on the Anatomy and Physio 
logy of the Hive Bee. In doth gut, priee le. bd., by poet le. lOd. 

Vol. II. f Practical Ma/nagement of Be^e* An Bxhauntive Treatise 
on Advanced Bee Culture. In doth gilt, priee Be. bd., by poet 8t. Ud. 

Keeping, Book of. A very practical and Complete l^Ianual on the Proper 
Management of Bees, especially written for Beginners and Amateurs who have 
but a few Hives. Fully Illustrated. By W. B. Wbbstbr, Flrst-dass Expert, 
B.B.KA. In vaper, price la, by poet 1 2d. ; eloth, U. bd., by poet le. Bd. 
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Batfonia Onltura, for Amateara and Professioiiahi. Containing Full IHrections 
tor th« Succeasfol GulfciTation of the Begonia, under Glan and in the Open 
Air. UluBtrated. By B. C. Ratbnscboft. In paper, priee U., by pott U. 2d. 

B«Bt Iron Work: A Practical Manual of Instruction for Amateurs in the 
Art and Craft of Making and Ornamenting Light Articles in imitation of the 
beautiful Mediaeval and Italian Wrought Iron Work. By F. J. Brskime. 
niuBtrated. In paper, price U,, by pott It. 2d. 

Birds, British, for the Gatfo and JLvlary. Illustrated. By Dr. W. T. 
Obbbnb. [In the prett. 

Boat Bulldlntf and Balling, Practical. Containing Full Instructions for 
Designing and Building Punts, Skiffs. Canoes, Sailing Boats, Ac. Particulars 
of the most suitable Sailing Boats and Yachts for Amateurs, and Instructions 
for their Proper Handling. Fully Illustrated with Designs and Working 
Diagrams. By Adrian Neison, C.B., Dixon Kbmp, A.LN.A., and GK 
Christopher Datiks. In one vol., eloth gilt, price It. bd., by pott It. lOd, 

Boat BoUdlntf for Amateurs, Practical. Containing Full Instmctionfl 
for Designing and Building Punts, Skiffs, Canoes, Sailing Boats, Ac Fully 
Illustrated with Working Diagrams. By Adrian Nbison, CE. Second 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged by Dixon Kemp, Author of ^'Tacht 
Designing,'' "A Manual of Tacht and Boat Sailing," Ac. In eloth giU, price 
2t. &U ^ pott 2t. Sd 

Boat Balling for Amateurs, Practical. Containins: Particulars of the 
most Suitable Sailing Boats and Yachts for Amateum, and instructions 
for their Proper Handling, Ac. Illustrated with numerous Diagrams. By 
CI. Christopher Dayibs. Second Edition, BeTised and Enlarged, and with 
several New Plans of Yachts. In doth giU, price 6t., by pott 6t. 4d. 

Bookbinding for Amateurs : Being Descriptions of the various Tools and 
Appliances Required, and Minute Instructions for their Effective Use. By 
W. J. E. Cranb. Illustrated with 156 Engravings. In doth giU, price 2t. bd., 
by pott 2». 9d. 

Bulb Culture, Popular. A Practical and Handy Guide to the Successful 
Cultivation of Bulbous Plants, both in the Open and under Glass. By W. D. 
Drurt. Fully Illustrated. In paper, price It., by pott.U. 2d. 

Bunkum Bntertalnments : A Collection of Original Laughable Skits on 
Colouring, Physiognomy, Juggling, Performing Fleas, Waxworks, Panorama, 
PhrenolMnr, Phonograph, Second Sight, Lightning Calculators. YentriloqulsiiL 
Spiritualism, Ac. to which are added Humorous Sketches, Whimsical 
Recitals, and Drawing-room Comedies. In doth, priee 2t.bd,by pott 2s. 9d. 

Butterflies, The Book of Brltlsli: A Practical Manual for Collectors 
and Naturalists. Splendidly Illustrated throughout with very accurate 
Enffraviuffs of the Caterpillars. Chijsalids, and Batterflies. both upper and 
unaer sides, from drawings dt the Author or direct from Nature. By 
W. J. Lucas, B.A. Price Z». bd., by pott 3t. 9d. 

Butterfly and Moth Collecting : Where to Search, and What to Do. By 
Q. E. SIMMS. Illustrated. In paper, priee Is., by poH It. 2d. 

Cabinet Making for Amateurs. Being clear Directions How to Construct 
many Useful Articles, such as Brackets, Sideboard, Tables, Cupboards, 
and other Furniture. Illustrated. In doth gilt, price 2t. bd., by pott 2a. 9d. 

Cactus Culture for Amateurs : Being Descriptions of the various Cactuses 
crown in this country ; with Full and Practical Instructions for their Suooeos- 
lul Cultivation. Bv W. Watson, Assistant Curator of the Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Kew. Profusely Illustrated. In doth, gilt, price 6t. nett, by pott St. 4d. 

Cage Birds, Diseases of: Their Causes, Symptoms, and Treatment. A Hand- 
book for everyone who keeps a Bird. By Dr. W. T. Greene, F.Z.S. In paper, 
price It., by post It. 2d. 

Canary Book. The Breeding, Bearing, and Management of all Varieties of 
Canaries and Canary Mules, and all other matters connected with this Fancy. 
By BOBBRT L. Wallace. Third Edition. In cloth giU, price bt., by pott 
Sf. 4<{. ; with COLOURED PLATES, bs. bd., by pott bt. lOd. 

General Management of Canaries, Caffes and Cage-making, 
Breeding, Managing, Mule Breeding, Diseases and their Treatment, Moulting, 
Peste, &c. ninstrated. In doth, price 2».bd.,by pott 2t. 9d. 

Machihition Canaries. Full Particulars of all the different Varieties, 
their Points of Excellence. Preparing Birds for Exhibition, Format on and 
Management of Canary Societies and Exhibitions. Ulustrated. In eloth, 
price 2s. bd., by pott 2t. 9d. 
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Oaa« Basket Work: A Practical Manual on Weaving Useful and FancT 
Baskets By Annie Firth. Illustrated. In eloth giU, price 1«. 6d., fty pott U.8d, 

Card Conjurintf: Being Tricks with Cards, and How to Perform Them By 
Prop. Ellis Stan yon. Illustrated, and in Coloured Wrapper. Price Is. 
by post Is. 2d 

Card Tricks, Book of, for Drawing-room and Stage Entertainments by 
Amateurs ; with an exposure of Tricks as practised oy Card Sharpers and 
Swindlers. Numerous Blnstrations. By Prof. B. Kunard. In iUuttrated 
wrapper, price 2s. 6d., by post 2s. dd, 

Gamation Culture, for Amateurs. The Culture of Carnations and Picotees 
of all Classes in the Open Ground and in Pots. Illustrated. By B. C Batbns- 
CROFT. In paper, pnee Is., by post Is. 2d. 

Cats, Domeatio or Fancy : A Practical Treatise on their Antiquity, Domesti- 
cation, Varieties, Breeding, Management, Diseases and Remedies, Exhibition 
and Judging. By John Jennings, ninstrated. In cloth, price 2c bd., by pos 
2s. 9d. 

Ckryaiitlieinuin Culture, for Amateurs and Professionals. Containins; FnU 
Directions for the Successful Cultiyation of the Chrysanthemum for ExhiDition 
and the Market. By B. C. Batbnscroft. New Edition. Illustrated. In 
paper, price Is., by p<it U. 2d, 

Chrysanthemum, The Show, and Its Cultivation. By C. Scott, of 
the Sheffield Chrysanthemum Society. In paper, price bd., by post Id. 

Coins, a Guide to Bngllsh Pattern, in Gold, Silver, Copper, and Pewter, 
from Edward I. to Victoria, with their Value. B^ the Bey. G. F. Crowthsr 
M.A. Illustrated. In silver doth, toUh gilt facsimiles qf Coins, price 5s., by 
post 5s. 3d. 

Coins of Great Britain and Ireland, a Guide to the, in Gold, Silver, 
and Copper, from the Earliest Period to the Present Time, with their Value. 
By the late Colonel W. Stewart Thorburn. Third Edition. Revised and 
Enlarged, by H. A. Grueber, F.S.A. Illustrated. In cloth gitt, price 10«. bd. 
net, 2^ post lOs. lOd. 

Cold Meat Cookery. A Handy Guide to making really tasty and much 
appreciated Dishes from Cold Meat. By Mrs. J. E. Davidson. In paper, 
pnee Is., by post Is. 2d. 

Collie, The. Its History, Points, and Breeding. By Hugh Dalziel, nins- 
trated with Coloured Frontispiece and Plates. In paper, price Is., by post 
U, 2d, leloth, 2s., by post 2s 3d. 

Collie Stud Book. Edited by Hugh Dalziel. Price Zs. bd. each, by post 
Is, dd. each. 

Vol. I,, containing Pedigrees of 1308 of the best-known Dogs, traced to 
their most remote known ancestors ; Show Record to Feb., 1890, Ac 
Vol. IT. Pediffrees of 796 Dogs, Show Record, Ac 
Vol. III. Pedigrees of 786 Dogs, Show Record, Ac. 

Columbarium, Moore's. Reprinted Verbatim from the originial Edition 
of 1735, with a Brief Notice oi the Author. By W. R Tegetmeier, F.Z.S. 
Member of the British Ornithologists' Union. Price U., by post U. 2d. 

Conjurlntf, Book of Modem. A Practical Guide to Drawing-room and 
Stage Magic for Amateurs. By Professor R. Kunard. Illustrated. In 
illustrated torapper, price 2s. bd,, by post 2s. dd, 

CoBjurlntf for Amateurs. A Practical Handbook on How to Perform 
a Number of Amusing Tricks. By Prof. Ellis Stanton. In paper, price Is., b^ 
post Is. 2d. 

Cookery, The Enoyclopeadla of Practical. A complete Dictionary of aU 

Sertalning to the Art of Cookery and Table Service. Edited by Theo. Francis 
f ARRETT, assisted by eminent Chefs de Cuisine and Confectioners. Profusely 
Illustrated with Coloured Plates and Engravings by Harold Furness, Qeo. 
Cruikshank, W. Munn Andrew, and others. In 2 vols., demy 4eo., half 
bound, cushion edges, £3 3«.; carriage free, £3 5s. 

Cookery for Amateurs; or. French Dishes for English Homes of all 
Classes. Includes Simple Cookerv, Middle-class Cookery, Superior Cookery, 
Cookery for Invalids, and Breakfast and Luncheon Cookery. By MAnAitg 
Valerie. Second Edition. In paper, price Is., by poet Is. 2d, 

Cucumber Culture for Amateurs. Including also Melons, Vegetable 
Marronrs, and Gourds. Illustrated. By W. J. Mat. In paper, price ls„ 
by post Is. 2d, 
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OyollBt'B Route Map of BngUnd and Wales. Shows dearly all th* Bfaln, 
■Ad most of Uie Cross, Boiuls. Railroads, and ths Distances between the 
Chief Towns, as well as the Mileage from London. In addition to this. 
Routes of Thirty of ths Mat Jnteretting Town are printed in red. Vonrth 
Bdition, thoroughly roTised. The map is printed on specially prepared 
▼ellum paper, and is the fullest, handiest, and best up-to-date tourist's map 
in the market In tloth, price 1«., by pott U, 2d. 

P— Itfniiiit, HaFmonlo and Keyboard. Explaining a System whenby 
an endless Variety of Most Beautiful Desicns smted to numberieas 
Manufactures may be obtained by Unskilled Persons from any Printed 
Music, ninstratcid by Numerous Explanatory Diagrams and IllustiatiTe 
Bzamples. By C. H. Wilkinson. Demy 4to, priee £2 28. nett. 

Oois, Broakintf and Training: Beinff Concise Diroctions for the proper 
education of Dogs, both for the Field and for Companions. Second 
Sdition. By "Pathfinder." With Chapters by Hugh Dalzisl. Illns- 
trated. In doth giU, priee 6a 6d., by pott 6s. lOd. 

DotfSf Brltlsli, Anolont and Modem: Their Varieties, History, and 
T3haracteristics. By Hugh Dalzibl, assisted by Eminent l^anders. 
Beautifully Illustrated with COLOURED PLATBS and full-page Engravings 
of Dogs of the Dav, with numerous smaller illustrations in the text. This 
is the fullest work on the rarious breeds of dogs kept in Englaad. In 
three Tolumes, demy 8oo, doth giU, vriee lOt. 6d. MM&, iy pott lU. taeh. 

Vol, J. jDogs JTted in Field Sports. 

Vol. II, J>og» TTt^ful to Man in other Work than JField 
Sports J Mouse and Toy I>ogs. 

Vol, III, Practical ICennel Management: A Complete 
Treatise on all Matters relating to the Proper Management of Dogs whether 
kept for the Show Bench, for the Field, or for Companions. 

Ootfe. Diaeaeee of: Their Causes, S/mptoms, and Treatment; Modes of 
Administering Medicines ; Treatment in cases of Poisoning, &q. For the use 
of Amateurs. By Hugh Dauusl. Fourth Edition. Bntiroly Re-written 
and brought up to Date. In papery price 1«., by pott \t, 2d. ; in doth gilt, 
St., by pott 2t. 3d. 

Ootf-Keepintf, Popular: Being a Handy Guide to the Qeneral Management 
and Training of all Kinds of Dogs for Companions and Pets. By J. Maxtee. 
Illustrated. In paper ^ price It. , by pott It. 2d, 

Mn^paTintfe and tbeir Value. Containing a DictionaJT of all the Greatest 
Bngrayers and their Works. By J. H Slater. New Edition, Berised and 
brought up to date, with latest Prices at Auction. In doth giUt price ISt. 
nettt by pott, 15«. 5d. 

■ntertainments. Amateur, for Charitable and other Objeots: 

How to Organise and Work them with Profit and Success. By ROBERT 
Oanthont. In coloured eover, price U., by pott It, 2d, 
ler Work Beriea^JLrtietio. A Series of Illustrated Manuals on Artistic 
and Popular Fancy Work of nuious kinds. Each number is complete in 
itself, and issued at the uniform price of 6d., 5y pott 7d. Now ready— (1) 
MACRAiafc Lace (Second Edition) ; (2) Patchwork ; (3) Tatting ; (4) Crewel 



Work ; (5) AppliquA ; (6) Fancy Netting. 
Rthered Friends, Old and M 



Feathered Friends, Old and Me^. Being the Experience of many yean' 
Obserration of the Habits of British and Foreign Cage Birds. By Dr. W. 
T. Greene. Illustrated. In doth gilt, priee 5«., by pott 6t. 4d. 

FeniE, The Book of Choioe: for the Garden, Conserratory, and Store. 
Describin|r the best and most striking Ferns and Selaginellas, and giring 
explicit directions for their Cultivation, the formation of Bockeries, the 
arrangement of Ferneries, Ac By George Schneider. With numerous 
Coloured Plates and other niustrations. In 3 volt., large pott 4to. Cloth 
giUf price £3 3«. nett, by pott £3 5«. 

Fema, Ohoioe British. Descriptive of the most beautiful Variations from 
the common forms, and their Culturo. By C. T. Druert, F.L8. Ver^ 
accurate PLATES, and other Illustrations. In doth gUt, price 8a 6d., iy 
pott2t.dd. 

Ferrets and Ferretintf. Containing Instructions for the Breeding, Manage- 
ment, and Working of Ferrets. Second Edition, Be-written and greatiy 
Enlarged. Illustrated. In paper, price bd, by pott Id. 

Fertility of BMs Gertilloate. These aro Forms of Guarantee given by the 
Sellers to the Buyers of Egn for Hatching, undertaking to refund value of 
anv unfertile eggs, or to ropiace them with good ones. Very valuable to 
sellers of eggs, as they induce purohases. In bookt, with eounter/oUt, price 
CO., by pott Id. 
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Flv««ork Making for JLmataura. A completo. accnrate, and msUj- 
nndexstood work on MaUng Simple and High-claas Fireworks. By D&. w. 
H. Bbownk, M.A. Jn eolowrtd wrapper, pnee 2» 6d., by pott 28, 9d. 

Fisliepmaii, Th« PraotioaL I>ealiD« with the Natural Hiitoij, the 
Legendary Lore, the Capture of Brltlah Freeh- Water Fieh, and Tackle and 
Tackle-maUng. By J. H. Kunb. In Ooth giU, prie* It. M,, by poit It. lOd, 

Villi Flaoli, and Fowl When in Seaeon, How to Select, Cook, and Serve. 
By SfAST Babrrt BaowN. Jn colcured wrapper, priu la, by pott U. U. 

Voreifn Birds, FaYonrlto, for Cagee and Ayiariee. How to Keep them in 
Health. Fully niurtrated. By W. T. QaBBiis, M.A., M.D., F.Z.S., Ac In 
oMh,priet2t,6d.,bypoti2t. M. 

Vox Terrier, The. Its History, Polnte, Breeding, Bearing, Preparing for 
Bzhibition, and Coursing. By Hugh Dalzibl. illustratea with Coloured 
IVontispiece and Plates. Inpaptr, priet U, , by pott U, 2d. ; doth, 2t., by pott 2f . Id. 

Vox Terrier Stud Book. Edited by Hugh Dalzibl. PrieeZt.td, each, by pott 
St. 9d, taeh. 

VoU X.. containing Pedicrees of over 1400 of the best-knewn Dogs, tiaoed 

to tneir most remote known ancestors. 
Fol. II, Pedigrees of 1544 Dogs, Show Beoord, Ac. 
VoU III, Pedigrees of 1214 iMgs, Show Beoord, Ac. 
Fol. Xr. Pedlgnes of 1168 Dogs, Show Becord, Ac. 
VoU F. Pedigrees of 1662 Dogs, Show Becord, Ac. 

Fretwork and Marquetry. A Practical Bianual of Instructions in the Art 
of Fret-cutting and Marquetry Work. Profusely Illustrated. By D. Dbnuoio. 
In doth, priM 2«. 6d., bypott2t. 9d. 

Vrlealand Meres, A Omise on tbe. By Ebnbst B. Suffumg. Dlustrated. 
In paper, priet U., by pott It. 2d. 

Fruit Culture for Amateurs. By S. T. Wbight. With Chapters on Insect 
and other Fndt Pests by W. D. DauRT. Illustrated. In doth gilt, priet It. 6d., 
bypottZt.9d. 

Game Preserving, Practical. Containing the fullest Directions for Bearing 
and Preserving both Winged and Oround Qame, and Destroying Vermin; 
with other Information of Value to the Game Preserver. By W. Caamboib. 
Illustrated. In doth gilt, demy 8vo, price 21t., by pott 21«. 5d. 

Games, the Book of a Hundred. By Mart Whitb. These Games an fsi 
Adults, and will be found extremely serviceable for Parlour Entertainment. 
They are Clearly Explained, are Ingenious, Clever, Amusing, and exceedingly 
NoveL In ttifboardt, price 2s. bd. by pott 2t. dd. 

Gardening, Dictionary o& A Practical Bncyclopndia of Horticulture, for 
Amateurs and Professionals. Illustrated with 2440 Engravings. Edited by 
G. Nicholson, Curator of the Boyal Botanic Gardens, Kew ; assisted by Prot 
Trail. IID., Bev. P. W. Myles, B.A., F.L.S., W. Watson, J. Garrett, and other 
Spedalists. In ^ volt., largt pott ^. InelothgUt,price£S,bypott£S2t. 

Gardening in Bgypt. A Handbook of Gardening for Lower Egypt With a 
Calendar of Work for the different Months of the Year. By Waltbh Dbapsb. 
In doth, priet St. 6d., by pott It. 9d. 

Gardening, Home. A Manual for the Amateur, Containing Instructions for 
the Laymg Out, Stocking, Cultivation, and Management of Small Gardens— 
Flower, Fruit, and Vegetable. By W. D. Dbubt,7.R.H.S. Illustrated. In 
eoloured wrapper, price It., by pott It. 2d. 

Goat, Book of tbe. Contafaiing Full Particulars of the Various Breeds ef 
Goats, and their Proatable fiianagement. With many Plates. ByH. Stbphbn 
Holm BS Pbglbb. Third Edition, with Engravings and Coloured Frontispiece. 
In doth gUt, priet 4f. 6d., by pott 4s. lOd. 

Goat-Keeping for Amateurs : Being the Practical Management of Goats for 
Milking Purposes. Abridged from "The Book of the Goat?' Dlustrated. In 
paper, price It., by pott iM.^d. 

GrMM Growingf or Amateurs. A Thoroughly Practical Book on S n cc e e s f u l 
^ne Culture, ^y E. Moltnbux. Dlustrated. In paper, price It., by poet It. 2d. 

Greenbouse Management for Amateurs. The Best Greenhouses and 
Frames, and How to Build and Heat them, Dlustrated Descriptions of the 
most suitable PlanU, with general and Special Cultural Dhrections, and aU 
necessary information for the Guidance of the Amateur. Second Edition, 
Bevised and Enlarged. Magnificently Dlustrated. By W. J. Mat. In doth 
gUt, price 6t.jby pott 5t. 4d. 

Greyhound, The: Its History, Points, Breeding, Bearing, Training, and 
Sunning. By Hugh Dalzibl. With Coloured frontispiece. In cMh giU, 
demy Svo., price 2t. td., by pott 2t. 9d. 
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Guinea PItf , Tbe, for Food, Far, and Fancy. Its Varieties and ita Mana^- 
roent. By G. Cumberland, F.Z.S. Illiutrated. In coloured w rapper . price 
!«., hy pott If. 2d. In cloth giltt with coloured frontitpiece, price 28.od,,oy post 

Haadv^ritlntf, Charaoter Indicated by. With ninstrations in Support 
of the Theories advanced, taken from Aatoi^raph Letters, of Statesmen, 
Lawyers, Soldiers, Ecclesiastics, Authors, Poets, Musicians, Actors, and 
the persons. Second Edition. By B. Bauohan. In cloth gilt, priee Zs 6d., 
bypottTA,^. 

Hardy Perennials and Old-fashioned Garden Flowers. Descriptions, 
alphabetically arranced, of the most desirable Plants for Borders, Rockeries, 
and Shrubbenes, including Foliage as well as Flowering Plants. By J. Wood. 
Profusely Illustrated. In doth^ price 3«. 6d., by pott 3». 9(f. 

Ha^k Motbs, Book of British. A Popular and Practical Manual for all 
Lepidopterists. Copiously illustrated in black and white from the Author's 
own exqidsite Drawings from Nature. By W. J. Lucas, B.A. In dUh, price 
l»,bd,^hypo»tl».^. 

Home Medicine and Surgery : A Dictionary of Diseases and Accidents, 
and their proper Home Treatment. For Family Use. By W. J. Mackenzie, 
M.D. Illustrated. In cloth ^ price 2». 6d., ly pott 28, 9d. 

Horse-Keeper, The Practical. By Qeorge Fleming. C.B., LL.D., 
F.B.C.V.8.. late Principal Veterinary Surgeon to the British Army, and 
Ex-President of the Royal Collie of Yetennary Surgeons. In doth, price 
3«. 6d., by pott It. lOd. 

Horse-Keepintf for Amateurs. A Practical Manual on the Management 
of Horses, for the guidance of those who keep one or two for their personal 
use. By Fox Bussell. In paper, price l9., by pott It. 2d. ;doth 28., by 
po8t2t.dd. 

Horses, Diseases of : Their Causes, Symptoms, and Treatment For the 
use of Amateurs. By Hugh Dalziel. In paper, price It., by po8t 1«. 2. ; 
doth 28., by pott 28. 3d. 

nonbators and their Management. By J. H. Sutcuppk. New Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged. Illustrated. In paper, price Ig., by po8t U. 2d. 

Inland Watering Places. A Description of the Snas of Great Britain and 
Irdand, their Ikuneral Waters, and their Medicinal Value, and the attrac- 
tions which they offer to Invalids and other Visitors. Profusely illustrated. 
A Companion Volume to " Seaside Watering Places." In doth, price 28. 6d,, 
hy pott 2a lOd. 

^aok JUl Alone* Being a Collection of Descriptiye Yachting Beminiscences 
By Frank Cowper, B.A., Author of " Sailing Tours." Illustrated. In 
doth gilt, price Zt. bd., by post St. lOd, 

Jonmalism, Practical : Uow to Enter Thereon and Succeed. A book for 
all who thmk of ** writing for the Press." By John Dawbon. In doth giU, 
priee 2s. 6d., by po8t 2t. 9d. 

Laying Hens, Hov^ to Keep and to Rear Chickens in Large or Small 
numbers, in Absolute Confinement, with Perfect Success. By Major Q. F. 
MORANT. In paper, priee bd., by pott Id. 

Library Manual, The. A Guide to the Formation of a Library, and the 
Values of Rare and Standard Books. By J. H. Slater, Barrister-at-Law. 
Third Edition. Reyised and Greatly Enlarged. In dUh giU, price It. 6d. 
nett, by post It. lOd. 

Magic Lanterns, Modem. A Guide to the Bfanagement of the Optical 
Lantern, for the Use of Entertainers, Lecturers, Phot<^^pers, Teachers, and 
others. By R. Child Baylet. In paper, price It., by post Is. 2d. 

Mio^ Fancy: Their Varieties. Management, and Breeding, lliird Edition, 
with addiraonal matter and Illustrations, in edoured wrapper representing 
d^erent varieties, price Is,, by post Is. 2d. 

Millinery, Handbook of. A Practical Manual of Instruction for Ladies, 
ninstrated. By Mme. BOfiiE, Court Milliner, Principal of thft School of 
Millinery. In paper, price Is., by post Is. 2d. 

Model Tachts and Boats : Their Designing, Making, and SaiUng. Illustrated 
with 118 Designs and Working Diagrams. By J. DU V. Grostenor. In 
leatherette, price 6s., by post 6s. 3d. 

Monkeys, Pet, and How to Manage Them. Illustrated. By Arthur Patter- 
son. In doth giU, price 28. bd., by post 28. 9d. 
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MountainaaFlng, Welsh. A Complete and Handy Guide to all the Best 
Boada and Bye-Patha by which the TonriBt should Aaoend the Welsh 
Mountains. By A. W. Pbbrt. With numerous Maps. In doth giUt price 
2s. td., ky pott 2a. dd, 

Mvalirooin Oulture for Amateurs. With Full DIrectionj for Successful 
Orowth in Houses. Sheds, Cellars, and Pots, on Shelves, and Out of Doors. 
Illustrated. By W. J. Mat. In paper, price la., ky post Is. 2d. 

natural History Bketolies amonir the Camivora— Wild and Domesticated ; 
with Obsenrations on their Habits and Mental Faculties. By ABTHVit 
NI00L8, F.G.S., F.R.O.S. niuBtrated. In doth giU, price 2a. hd., by poat 
2a. dd. 

Matnralist's Directory, The, for 1898 (fourth year of issue). Invaluable to 
all Students and Collectors. In peeper, price Is., by poat Is. Id. 

Meedlevrork, Dictionary of. An EncydopiBdia of Artistic, Plain, and Fancy 
Needlework ; Plain, practical, complete, and magnificently^niustrated. By 
S. F. A. Caulfbild and B. C. Saward. In demy 4eo, &28p>p, 829 lUuatra- 
tUma, extra doth aUt, plain edgea, euahioned bevelled boaraa, pnee 21s. neU. by 
poet 21a. dd. ; toiUi COLOURED PLATES.eleffont aatvn brocade doth binding, 
and coloured edgea, 31a bd. nett, by poat o2«. 

Orchids: Their Culture and Management, with Descriptions of all the Kinds 
in General Cultivation. Illustrated by Coloured Plates and Engravings. By 
W. Watson, Assistant-Curator, Royal Botanic (hardens, Kew ; Assisted by 
W. Bban, Foreman, Royal Gardens. Kew. Second Edition, Revised and 
with Extra Plates In doth giU and gtU edgea, price £1 Is. nett, by poet 
£1 li. 6d. 

Painters and Their Works. A Work of the Greatest Value to Collectors 
and such as are interested in the Art, as it gives, besides Biographical 
Sketches of aU the Artists of Repute (not now living^ from the 15th Century 
to the present date, the Blarket Value of the Prindpal Works Painted by 
Them, with Full Descriptions of Same. In 3 vola., doth, price 15s. nett per vol. , 
by poat 15s. 5d., or 37«. 6d. nett the aet qf Z, by poat 38s. 3d. 

Painting, Decorative. A practical Handbook on Paintinsr and Etching upon 
Textiles, Pottery, Porcelain, Paper, Vellum, Leather, Glass, Wood, Stone, 
Metals, and Plaster, for the Decoration of our Homes. By B. C. Saward. 
In doth gilt, price 3«. 6d., by poat St. 9d. 

Parcel Post Dispatch Book (registered). An invaluable book for all who 
8«id parcels by post. Provides Address Labels, Certificate of Posting, and 
Record of Parcels Dispatched. By the use of this book parcels are insured 
against loss or damage to the extent of £2. Authorised by the Post Office. 
firice la., by poat la. 2d., for 100 parcela; larger aizea if required. 

Parrakeets, Popular. How to Keep and Breed Them. By Dr. W. T. 
Gresne, M.D., M. A., F.Z.S., Ac. In coloured wrapper, price la., by poet, la. 2d. 

Parrot, The Orey, and How to Treat4t. By W. T. Grkbne, M.D., M.A., F.Z.S., 
Ac. In coloured wrapper, price la., hy poat la. 2d. 

Parrots, the Speaking. The Art of Keeping and Breeding the principal 
TkJkinff Parrots in Confinement. By Dr. Karl Russ. Illustrated with 
COLOURED PLATES and Engravings. In doth gilt, price 5s., by poat 5s. 4(i. 

Patience, Games of, for one or more Players. How to Play 142 different 
Games of Patience. By M. Whitmorb Jones. Illustrated. Series I., 39 
games; Series II., 34 games ; Series III., 33 games; Series lY., 37 games. 
Bach Is., by poat la. 2d. The /our bound together in doth gilt, price oa., by 
poat 5s. 4d. 

Perspective, The Essentials of. With numerous Illustrations drawn bv 
the Author. By L. W. Miller, Principal of the School of Industrial Art of 
the Pennsylvania Museum, Philadelphia. Price 6s. 6d., by poat 6a. lOd, 

Phesbsant-Keepintf for Amateurs. A Practical Handbook on the Breed- 
ing, Rearing, and General Management of Fancy Pheasants in Confinement. 
By GEO. HoRNE. Fully Illustrated. In doth gut, price Za. dd., by poat 3s. 9d. 

Photographic Printing Processes, Popular. A Practical Guide to 
Printing with Gelatino-Chloride, Arttgue, Platinotype. Carbon, Bromide, 
Collodio-Chloride, Bichromated Gum, and other Sensitised Papers. Dlus* 
trated. By H. Maclean, F.R.P.S. Price 2c. 6d., by poat 2s. lOd. 

Photography (Modem) for Amateurs. New and Revised Edition. By 
J. Baton Fearn. In paper, price la., 5y poat la. 2d, 

Pianofortes, Tuning and Repairing. The Amateur's Guide to the 
Practical Management of a Piano without the intervention of a Professional 
By Charles Babbinoton. In paper, price 6d., by post 6id. 



8 Puhlished by L. Upcott GilIi, 

Pletnrtt-Fnune Makintf for Amataura. Bein« Practical InitnictiMU 
in the Makiag of Tarioua kinds of FramM for Paintings, Drawings, Photo- 
graphs, and BngiaTings. Illnatrated. By the Bet. JT Lukin. In pap*r, 
prio$ li., hy post l» 2d, 

Pig, Book of tbo. The Seleetion, Breeding, Feeding, and Bfanagement of the 
Pig ; (he lYeatment of its ]>iseases ; the Curing and Presernng of Hams, 
Bacon, and other Pork Foods ; and other information appertainingto Pork 
Farming. By Profbmob Jambs Long. Folly Ulostrated with Fortraita 
ef Prise Pigs, Plans of Model Piggeries, Ac In cloth gilt, prie4 lOt. 6d., hy 
pott lOt. 114. 

Pitf-KeeplBtf, Praotloal: A Manual for Amateum, based on personal 
Bzpeilence in Breeding, Feeding, and Fattening ; also in Bnying andf Sellins 
Pigs at Market Prices. By B. D. Qarbatt. In paper, piico U., oy pott U. M. 

PlgooBB, Faney. Containing fnll Directions for the Breeding and Manage- 
ment of Fancy Pigeons, and Descriptions of every known Vuiety, teMtiber 
with all other information of interest or nse to Pigeon Fanciers. TThird 
Edition. 18 COLOURED PLATES, and 22 other full-page Dlustrations. By 
J. a Ltbll. In doth gilt, priet lOf. 6d., hy pott lOf. lOd. 

Ptgoon-Keepliig for Amatenrai A Complete Guide to the Anatear 
Breeder of Domestic and Fancy Pigeons. By J. G. Ltxul Illustrated. 
In eloth, prict 2t. M., by pott 2a. dd. 

Polisliea and Stains for Wood : A Complete Guide to Polishing Wood- 
work, with Directions for Stidning, and Fuil Information for Making the 
Stains, Polishes, ^kc, in the simplest and most satisfactory manner. By 
Datid DBNNiNa In paper. It., by pott U. 2d. 

Pool, Oauias of; Describing Various English and American Pool Gamee, and 
giving the Bules in fulL Illustrated in paper, price It., by pott It. 2d. 

PoBtago Stamps, and their Collection. A Practical Handbook for Collectors 
of Postal Stamps, Envelopes, Wrappers, and Cards. Bv Olitkr Fibth, 
Member of the PhiiateUc Societies of London, Leeds, and Bradford. Pro- 
fusely Illustrated. In doth gilt, price 3». td.,by pott it. lOd. 

Postage Stamps of Buropo, The Adhesive: A Practical Guide to their 
Collection, Identification, and Classification. |Bspecially designed for the use 
of those commencing the Study. By W. A. S. Wbstobt. Beautifully 
Illustrated. In Partt, Is. etuh, l^ pott is. 2d. 

Postmarks, History of British. With S50 Illustrations and a List of 
Numbers used in Obliterations. By J. H. Danieu. In cloth, vrice 2t,6d.,by 
pott 2t.dd. 

Pottery and Poroelain, Entflish. A Guide for Collectors. Handsomely 
Illustrated vrith Emrravings of Specimen Pieces and the Maries used by the 
different Makers. «ew Edition, Bevised and Enlarged. By the BBV. B. A. 
Downman. In doth gilt, price 5a , by pott 6t. 3d. 

Poultry-Farming, Profitable. Describing in Detail the Methods that Give 
the Best Besults, and pointing out the Mistakes to be Avoided, IllustrMed. 
By J. H. SUTCLIF#B. Price It., by pott It. 2d. 

Pooltry-Keepintf. Popular. A Practical and Complete Guide to Breeding 
and Keeping Poultry for EgKS or for the Table. By F. A. Mackenzie. Illus- 
trated. In paper, price It., by pott It. 2d. 

Poultry and Pigeon Diseases Their Causes, Symptoms, and T^reatment. 
A Practical Manual for all Fanciers. By Quintim Cbaig and James Ltbll. 
In paper, price It., by pott It, 2d, 

Poultry for Prises and Profit. Contains : Breeding Poultry for Prises 
Exhibition Poultry and Management of the Poultry Tard. Handsomely Hlos- 
trat«d. ff<v*ond Edition. By Pbof. Jambs Long. In doth gilt, price 2t, 6d., 
bypQH2t,lWL 

Rabbit, Book of The. A Complete Work on Breeding and Bearing all Varietiee 
of Fancy Babbits, giving their History, Variations. Uses, Points^Selection, 
Mating, Management, Ac, Ac. SECOND EDITION; Edited by Kbmpstbb 
W. Knight. Illustrated with Coloured and other Plates. In cloth gUt, price 
l0t.6d.,bypottlQt.lld. 

Rabbits, Diseases of: Their Causes, Symptoms, and Cure. With a Chapter 
on The Diseases of Cayibs. Beprinted from *' The Book of the Babbit" and 
••The Guinea Pig for Food, Pur and Fancy." In paper, price It., by pott It. 24, 
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Rabblte for PpIb«s and Profit* The Proper Management of Fancy Babbite 
in Health and Dieeaee, for Pets or the Market, and Deecriptionfl of eren 
known Tariety, with InetmcUons for Breeding Good Specimens, ninstrated. 
By CHA&LBfl RAT80N. In eloth giltt price 2t. 6d., 5y pott 2t. dd. Also in 
8eetlons, as follows : 

General Management of Babbits, Including Hutches, Breeding, 
Feeding, Diseases and their Treatment, Babbit Courts, Ac Fully lUnstrated. 
In paper, prite U., by poet 1*. 2d. 

Hoehibition JRabbitM, Being descriptions of all Varieties of Fancy 
Babbits, their Points of Excellence, and how to obtain them. Illustrated. In 
paper, price 1«., by poet \». 2d, 

Road Ohartfl (Roglstorod). For Army Men. Volunteers, Cydists. and other 
Bead Users. By S. W. H. Dixon and A. B. H. Clb&kb. No. L— London 
to Brighton. Price 2d,, by poet ^d. 

Ronon for Amateum. A Practical Guide to the Selection and CultiTation of 
the best Boses. Illustrated. By the Bbt. J. Hony^ood D'Omb&ain, Hon. 
See. Nat. Boee Soc. In paper, price 1«., by poet le. 2d. 

Bailing Ouido to tbo Bolent and Poolo Harbour, with Practioal HInta 
as to liying and Cooking on, and Working a Small Tacht. By Libut.-Col. 
T. G. CUTHBLL. Illustrated with ColouredCharts. In eloth gilt, price 2$, 6d.. 
by pott 2s. td. 

Sailing Tours. The Tachtman's Guide to the Cruising Waters of the BngllMh 
and AcUaoent Coasts. With Descriptions of every Creek. Harbour, and Boad 
stead on the Course. With numerous Charts printed in Colours, showing Deep 
water. Shoals, and Sands exposed at low water, with sounding. In Orowt* 
8«o., eJoCA gUt, By Frank Cowpbr, B.A. 

Vol. I; the Coasts of Essex and Suffolk, from the Thames to Aldboroogli 
Six Charts. Price be,, by pott Ss. 3d. 

Fol. JJ. The South Coast, from the Thames to the Scilly Islands, twenty- 
fiye Charts. Price 7$. 6d., by pott It, lOd. 

VoU III, The Coast of Brittany, from L'Aberrrach to St. Nacalre. and 
an Account of the Loire. Twelve Charts. Price 7«. td., by pott It. lOd. 

VoU IV, The West Coast, from Land's End to Mull of Gkdloway, in. 
eluding the East Coast of Ireland. Thirty Charts. Price lOf. td,, by poet 
lOt. lOd. 

VoU V. The Coasts of Scotland and the N.B. of England down to Aid 
borough. Forty Charts. Price lOt. td., by pott lOt. lOd. 

St. Bernard, Tho. Its History, Points, Breeding, and Bearing. By Hugh 
Dalzul. Illustrated with Coloured Frontispiece and Plates. In eMh, prie^ 
2t td,, by pott 2e. 9d. 

BL Bernard Stud Book. Edited by Hugh Dalzibl. Price it, td, each, by 
pott St, 9d. #a«A. 

Vol, I. Pedigrees of 1278 of the best known Dogs traced to their most 
remote known ancestors. Show Becord, dtc. 

Vol. II, Pedigrees of 664 Dogs, Show Beoord, Ae, 

Bea-Finhing for Amateurs.. Practical Instructions to Visitors at Seaside 
Places for Catching Sea-Fish from Pier-heads, Shor& or Boats, principally bj 
means of Hand lines, with a very useful list of Fishing Stations, the Fish to 
be caught there, and the Best Seasons. By Frank Hudson. Illustiatod. In 
paper, price la, by pott la 2d. 

Bea-Fiahing on the Englieli Ooaet. The Art of Making and Using Sea- 
Tackle, with a full account of the methods in vogue during Mdi month of the 
Tear, and a Detaiil^ Guide for Sea-Fishermen to all the most Popular Water* 
ing Places on the English Coast. By F. O. Aflalo. Illustrated. In dotk 
. giU, price 2s. td., by pott 2e, 9d. 

Bea-Iiife, Realities of. Describing the Duties, Prospects, and Pleasures of 
a Toung Sailor in the Mercantile Marine. By H. E. Acraman Coate. With 
a Preface by J. B. Diqglb, M.A., M.L.S.B. In eloth, price 3t. td., 
by pott 3f . lOd. 

Seaside Watering Places. A Description of the Holiday Beeorte on the 
Coasts of England and Wales, the Channel Islands, and the Isle of Man, 
riving full particulars of them and their attractions, and all information 
likely to assist persons in selecting places in which to spend their Holidays 
according to their individual tastes. Illustrated. Twenty-second Tear of 
Issue. Beady in May. In eloth, price 2i. td., by pott 2b. lOd, 
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Baa Tarms, a DlotionaFy of. For the om of Tachtsmen, Amateur Boat- 
men, and Beginners. By A. Anstbd. Folly lUnstrated. Cloth giU, price 
It. 6d. net, by pott It, lid. 

Shadow Bntertalmnente, and How to Work them : being Something about 
Shadows, and ibe way to make them Profitable and Funny. By A. Pattba- 
SON. In paper, price It., by pott it. 2d, 

Btaava, An Easy : The MjBterles, Secrets, and Whole Art of, laid bare for 
U., oy pott U. 2d. Edited by Joseph Morton. 

Bhaat Metal, Worktntf In : Being Practical Instructions for Making and 
Mending Small Articles in Tin, Copper, Iron, Zinc, and Brass. Illnstrated. 
Third Edition. By the Ber. J. Lukin, B.A In paper, price It., by pott 
U 111 

Shorthand, on OiiFney*B System QmproYed), LESSONS JN : Being 
Instructions in the Art of Shorthand Writing as used in the Service of the 
two Houses of Parliament. By B. E. Millbb. In paper, price It., by 
pott It. 2d. 

ShOFthand, Exercises In. for Daily EUdf Hours, on a Newly-devised and 
Simple Method, free from the Labour of Learning. Illustrated. Being Part 
n. of " Lessons in Shorthand on Qumev's Symem (Improved).'' By R. E. 
MlUiEB. In paper, price 9d., by pott 10a. 

Skatintf Cards : An Easy Method of Learning Figure Skating, as the Cards 
can be uted on the lee. In cloth eate, 2t. 6d., by pott 2». M.; leather, 
Z». td.,by pott 3«. 9d. A cheap form is issued printed on paper and made up 
as a small Dook, If., by pott u. Id. 

Sleltfht of Hand. A Practical Manual of Legerdemain for Amateurs and 
Others. New Edition, Revised and Enlarged Profusely Illustrated. By 
B. Sachs. Jn doth gilt, price bt. bd., by pott 6t. lOd. 

Snahiw, Marsupials, and Birds. A Charming Book of Anecdotes, Adven- 
tures, and Zoological Notes. A capital Book for Boys. By Arthur Nicols, 
F.O.S., F.R.G.S., Ac Illustrated. In doth gilt, price it. 6d., by poH St. IQd. 

Taxidermy, Praotical. A Manual of Instruction to the Amateur in Collect- 
inir. Preserving, and Setting-up Natural History Specimens of all kinds. 
With Examples and Working Diagrams. By Montagu Browne, F.Z.S., 
Curator of Leicester Museum. Second Edition. In cloth gUt, price It. 6d., 
by pott It. lOd. 

Thauies Guide Book. From Lechlade to Richmond. For Boating Men, 
Anglers, Picnic Parties, and all Pleasure-seekers on the River. Arranged on 
an entirely new plan. Second Edition, profusely Illustrated. In doth, price 
It, 6d., by pott It. 9d. 

Tomato and Fruit Orovrintf as an Industry for Women. Lectures given 
at the Forestry Exhibition, Earl's Court, during July and August, 1893. By 
Grace Harriman, Practical Fruit Grower and County Council Lecturer. In 
paper, price It., by pott It, Id, 

Tomato Culture for Amateurs. A Practical and very Complete Manual 
on the subject. By B. C. Rayenscroft. Illustrated. In paper, price U., 
by pott It. id. 

Trapping, Praotical : Being some Papers on Traps and Trapping for 
vermin, with a Chapter on General Bird Trapping and Snaring. By W. 
Carnegie. In paper, price It., by pott It. 2d. 

Tumintf for Amateurs: Being Descriptions of the Lathe and its 
Attachments and Tools, with minute Instructions for their Effective Use on 
Wood, Metal, Ivory, and other Materials. Second Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged. By James Lukin, B.A. Illustrated with 144 Engravings. Jn 
doth gilt, price 2a. 6d., by pott 2t. Sd. 

Turning Lathes. A Manual for Technical Schools and Apprentices. A 
Guide to Turning, Screw-cutting, Metal-spinning, Ag. Edited by James 
Lukin, B.A. Third Edition. With 194 Illustrations. In doth gilt, price 
Zt., by pott St. 3d. 

ITamp. Hovr to. A Practical Guide to the Accompaniment of Songs by the 
Unskilled Musician. With Examples. In paper, price 9d., by pott lOd. 

Yetfetable Culture for Amateurs. Containing Concise Directions for the 
X)ultivation of Vegetables in small Gardens so as to insure Good Crops. 
With Li»ts of the Best Varieties of each Sort. By W. J. Mat Illustrated 
In paper, price It., by pott It. 2d. 
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YentriloqiilBin, PraotioaL A thoroagbly reliable Guide to the Art of 
Voice Throwing and Vocal Mimicry, Vocal Instmmentation, Ventrlloanial 
Hguret, Bntertaining, Ac. By Bobkrt Qanthoivt. Nameroas niastratioiifl. 
in ehth gUt, price 2«. bd., by pa»t 2». dd. 

Ylollns (Old) and their Makers: Indading lome References to thoee of 
Modem Time*. By Jambs M. Flbminow ulastrated with Faceimilee of 
Tickets, Sound-Holes, Ac. In doth gilt, priee 6f. 6d. nett, by pott 6f. lOcf. 

Ylolln Sohool, Praotieal, for Home Students. Instnictions and Exercises 
in Violin Playing, for the use of Amateurs, Self-learners, Teachers, and 
others. With a Supplement on "Basy Legato Studies for the Violin." 
Bv J. M. Flbminq. Demy ^to, cloth fiU. priu 99. 6d., by post 10*. 2d. 
without Supplement, prioe 7«. od., by pott 8f. 

Tlvariiiiii, Tlie. Being a Full' I>escriptlon of the most Interesting Snakes, 
fiisards, and other BeptUes, and How to Keep Them Satisfactorily in Ck>n- 
flnement. By Bbt. G. C. Batbman. Beautifully niustrated. In doth gilt, 
price It. 6d. nett, by pott 8t. 

War If edale and Deoorations. A Manual for Collectors, with some 
account of CiTil Rewards for Valour. Beautifully Illustrated. By D. 
Hastings Irwin. In Ooth gilt, price It. bd., by pott It. lOd. 

Whippet and Raoe-I>otf, The: How to Breed, Bear, nrain, Baoe. and 
Kxhibit the Whippet, the Management of Race Meetings, and Original 
Plans of Courses. By F&bbman Llotd. In doth giit, price it, td., by pott 
2i. lOd. 

Whiet, Modem Boientlllo. A Practical Manual on new lines, and with 
Illustrative Hands, printed in Colour. By G. J. Mklbose. In doth gilt^ 
price 6a, by pott 6f. bd. 

WUdfowllng, Praotieal: A Book on Wildfowl in Wildfowl Shooting. By 
Ht. Shakp. The result of 26 yeari^ escperience WUdfo wl Shooting under 
all sorts of conditions of locality as well as dreumstanoes. Profuse^ nius- 
trated. Demy 8vo, doth gUt, price 12s. 6d. nett, by pott 12c. lOd. 

Wild Sports in Ireland. Being Picturesque and Bntertaining Descriptions 
of sereral yisits paid to Ireland, with Practical Hints likely to be of service 
to the Angler, Wildfowler, and Yachtsman. By John Bickb&dtke, Author 
of "The Book of the AU-Round Angler," Ac BeautifuUy Illustrated from 
Photc^aphs taken by the Author. In doth giU, price 6t., by pott 6t. 4d. 

Window Tioket Writing. Containing full Instructions on the Method of 
Mixing and Using the Various Inks, Sc., required. Hints on Stencilling as 
applied to Ticket writing, together with Lessons on Glass Writing, Japanning 
on Tin, dec. Especially written for the use of Learners and Shop Assistants. 
By Wm. C. Scott. In paper, price U., by pott U. 2d. 

Wire and Sheet Gauges of the World. Compared and Compiled by 
C. A. B. Pfeilschmidt, of SheflOeld. In paper, price la, by pott la Id. 

Wood Oarring for Amateors. Full Instructions for producing all the 
different varieties of Carvinga SECOND EDITION. Edited by D. Venning. 
In paper, price It., by pott It. 2d. 

W^orkshop Makeshifts. Being a Collection of Practical Hints and 
Suggestions for the use of Amateur Workers in Wood and Metal. Fully 
Illustrated. By H. J. S. Cassall. In doth gilt, pHee 2t. 6d., by pott 2t. 9d. 
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Deoameron of a Hypnotist. Tales of Dread. By E. Suffuno, Author of 
"The Story Hunter," Ac. With Illustrations. Cloth gUt, Zt.6d.,by pott Zt. lOd. 




CLASSIFICATION INDEX 
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PAoa. 
ART. 

Designing 4 

Old Viouns 11 

Painting 7 

Pebspbctitb 7 

ViouN School 11 

AMUSEMENTS. 

Amateur Entebtain- 

MENTg 4 

Bunkum Entebtain- 

MENT9 2 

Card CoNJUBiNO 3 

Cabd Tbicks 3 

conjubino 3,10 

Games 5 

Magic Lantebns 6 

Patience 7 

Pool 8 

Shadow Entebtain- 

MENTS 10 

Sleight OF Hand 10 

Vamping 10 

Ventbiloquism 11 

Whist 11 

COLLECTORS. 

autogbaph 1 

Books 6 

Coins 3 

Engbatings 4 

Handwbitino 6 

LiBBABT Manual .... 6 

Painters 7 

Postage Stamps 8 

postmabks 8 

Pottery and Pobce- 

LAIN 8 

Stamps of Eubopb 8 

Wab Medals 11 

DOGS « HORSES. 

BbeakingDogs 4 

BbitishDogs 4 

Collie 3 

Diseases of Dogs 4 

Diseases of Hobses. . 6 

Dog-Keeping 4 

FoxTebbieb 5 

Obeyhound 5 

HOBSE-ElEEPEB 6 

Hobse-Kbeping 6 

St. Bbbnabd 9 

Whippet 11 

FARM. 

Ooat -Keeping 5 

PlO-KfCEPING 8 

Poultby Fabming 8 



PAOB. 

GARDENING. 

Begonia Cultube .... 2 

BulbCultub 2 

Cactus Cultubb 2 

•Cabnation Cultube . . 3 
Chbysanthbmum Cul- 
tube 3 

Cucumber Culture .. 3 

DiCTIONABY 5 

Fbuit Cultube 5 

Qabdening in Egypt.. 5 

GbapeGbowing 5 

Gbeenhouse Manage- 
ment 5 

Habdy Pebennials .. 6 

Home 5 

Mushboom Cultube . . 7 

Obchids 7 

Hoses 9 

Tomato Cultube — 10 

Tomato Gbowing 10 

Vegetable Cultube . . 10 

HOME. 

Amebican Dainties .. 1 

Cold Meat Cookebt . . 3 

COOKEBY 3 

Fancy WoBK 4 

Fish, Flesh, A Fowl . 5 

Home Medicine 6 

MiLUNEBY 6 

NBEDLEWOBK DIC- 
TIONABY 7 

Shaving ..^ 10 

MECHANICS. 

Bent Ibonwobk 2 

Boat Building 2 

Bookbinding 2 

Cabinet Making 2 

Cane Basket Wobk . . 3 

FiBEwoBK Making .. 5 

Fbetwobk 5 

Mabqubtebie 5 

Model Yachts 6 

Piano Tuning 7 

Pictube-Fbame Mak- 
ing 8 

Sheet Metal Wobk . 10 

Ticket Wbiting 11 

Turning 10 

Turning Lathes 10 

Wire Gauges U 

Wood Carving 11 

Wood Polishes 8 

Workshop Make- 
shifts 11 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

Aquaria 1 



PAOB. 

Bees 1 

Butterflies 2 

DiBECTOBY 7 

Hawk Moths 6 

Sketches 7 

Snakes 10 

Taxidebmy 10 

ViVABIUM 11 

PETS. 

Bbitish Bibds 2 

Cage Bibds' Diseases 2 

Canabibs 2 

Cats '. 3 

Feathebbd Fbiends . 4 

Foreign Birds 5 

Grey Pabbots 7 

Guinea Pig 6 

Mice 6 

Monkeys 6 

Pabbakeets 7 

Pheasants 7 

Kabbits 8 

Speaking Pabbots 7 

POULTRY « PIGEONS. 

columbabium 3 

Diseases 8 

Fancy Pigeons 8 

incubatobs 6 

Laying Hens 6 

Pigeon-Keeping 8 

Poultby-Fabming 8 

Poultby-Keeping 8 

SPORT. 

ANGUNG 1, 5 

Boatbuilding 2 

Boat Sailing 2 

Cycung Map 4, 9 

Febrbts 4 

Game Pbbsebving .... 5 

Sea-Fishing 1, 9 

Skating 10 

Tbapping 10 

WiLDFOWUNG 11 

WildSpobts 11 

TOURIST. 

Fbiesland Mebes .... 5 
Inland Watebing 

Places 6 

Mountaineebing .... 7 

BoadChabt 9 

Sailing Toubs 9 

Seaside Watebing 

Places 9 

Solent Guide 9 

Thames Guide 10 



Hair Preserved 
and Beautified 




The only article which really affords nourishment to the 
hair and resemble* tne oUy matter which nature provides 
for its preserration is 

ROWLAND'S 
MACASSAR OIL. 

Without it the hair becomes dry and weak. It prevents 
the hair fallng off, or turning grey, nourishes, preserves, 
and strengthens it more effectually than any other prepara- 
tion ; feeds the hair, removes scurf and harshness, and 
produces a strong and healthy growth. It is the best tonic 
and dressing for ladies' hair, and should always be used 
for cUldren, as it forms the basis of a luxuriant growth. 
Also sold in Golden colour for fair and golden-haired ladies 
and children. Bottles, 3/6, 7/-, 10/6. 



is the finest dentifrice. 
Removes all impurities 

iffl- 
— parts to them a 

brQUant polish, prevents and arrests decay, strengthens the gums, and sweetens the 
breath, 8/9. 



ROWLAND'S ODONTO^^ 



ROWLAND'S KALYDOR 



is the most perfect 
emollient prepara- 
tion for beautify- 
ing the complexion 

and preserving it in all weathers. Allays all irritability of the skin, removes freckles, tan, 
redness, roughness, Ac. ; cures and heals all cutaneous eruptions, imparts a matchless 
beanty to the complexion and a softness and whiteness to the neck, hands, and arms 
unattainable by any other means. Sizes, 8/3 and 4/6. 

ROWLAND'S EUKONIA 

Is a pure, harmless, and non-metallic toilet powder in three tints— White, Boee, and Cream. 
Boxes, 1/- and 2/6. A certificate of Purity is attached to each box. 

Rowland 8 ESSENCE OF TYRE 

Produces a perfect change in Red or Grey Hair to a beautiful and permanent Brown 
or Black, which colour remains so durable that neither washing nor perspiration can 
remove it. 4/- per box. 

Ask Stores and Cbemlsts for Rowland's Articles of Hatton 
Garden, London, and avoid spurious imitations. 
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PUBLISHED BY E. and F. N. 8PON, Ltd. 



Crown 4to, full gilt^ fancy cloth, 478 page* Letterpress and 735 EngravingSi price 78. 6d« 

POPULAR ENGINEERING: 

BEING IIVTBILESTING AND INSTBUCTITB EXAMPLES IN 

CIVIL, MECHANICAL, ELECTRICAL, CHEMICAL, MINING, 
MILITARY, and NAVAL ENQINEERINQ. 

GRAPHICALLY AND PLAINLY DESCRIBED AND 

Specially Written for those about to enter the Engineering Profession and the 

Scientific Amateur. With Chapters npon 

PERPETUAL lOTION and ENGIMEEBIHG COLLEGES and SCHOOLS. 

By F, DYE, 

SPONS' MECHANICS' OWN BOOK: 

A MANUAL FOR HANDICRAFTSMEN AND AMATEURS, 

Complete in One large Vol., demy 8to, cloth, containing 700 pp. and 1420 Dlostrations. 
Fourth Edition, 6a. ; or half-bonnd, French morocco, 7b. 6d. 

Contents : 

Mechanical Drawing ; Casting and Founding in Iron, Brass, Bronze, and other Alloys ; 
Forging and Finishing Iron ; Sheet Metal Working ; Soldering. Brasdng, and Burning ; 
Carpentry and Joinery, embracing descriptions of some 400 woods ; over 'M> Dlnstratioiis 
of Tools and their Uses ; Explanations (with Diagrams) -of 116 Joints and Hinges, and 
Details of Construction of Workshop Appliances ; Bough Furniture, Garden and Yard 
Erections, and House-Building; Caoinet-making and Veneering; Carving and Frot- 
cutting ; Upholstery ; Painting, Qraining, and Marbling ; Staining Furniture, Woods, 
Floors, and ^ttings ; Gilding, Dead and Bright, on various Grounds ; Polishing Marble, 
Metals and Wood; Varnishing; Mechanical MoTements, illustrating contriyanoes for 
transmitting Motion ; Turning in Wood and Metals ; Masonry, embracing Stonework, 
Brickwork, Terra-cotta, and Concrete ; Booflng with Thatch, Tiles, Slates, Felt, Zinc, Ac. ; 
Glaring with and without Putty, and Lead Glaring ; Plastering and Whitewashiiu' ; Paper- 
hanging; Gas-fltting; Bell-hanging. Ordinary and Electric Systems ; liKhting; Warmmg; 
Ventilating : Boads, Pavements and Bridges ; Hedges, Ditches andDrains ; Water Supply 
and Sanitation ; Hints on House Construction suited to New Countries. 

SPONS* HOUSEHOLD MANUAL : 

A TREASURY OF DOMESTIC RECEIPTS AND GUIDE FOR 

HOME MANAGEMENT. 

Demy Svo, doth, containing 937 pp. and 250 Hlustrations, price 78. 6d. ; or half -bound* 

French morocco, 9s. 

Principal Contents : 

Hints for selecting a good House ; Sanitation ; Water Supply ; Ventilation and Warm- 
ing ; Lighting ; Funuture and Decoration ; Thieves and Fire ; The Larder ; Curing Foods 
for lengthened Preservation; The Dairy; The Cellar; The Pantry; The ^tchen; 
Receipts for Dishes ; The Housewife's Boom ; Housekeeping. Marketing ; The Dining- 
room ; The Drawing-room ; The Bed-room ; The Nursery ; The Sick-room ; The Bath- 
room ; The Laundry ; The School-room ; The Playground ; The Work-room ; The Library; 
The Garden ; The Farmyard ; Small Motors ; Household law. • 

London: £. & F. N. SFON, Ltd., 125, Strand. 
New York: SFON & CHAMBEBLAIN, 12, Cortlandt Street. 



Dean's S^^iUing Practical Guide Bool^* 

P08T FRKK Is. Id. BACH. 

Ailments of Poultry. By F. T. Ba&ton. 

tHoPses. The Oentleman's Gaide. By Jambs Mills, M.V.C.S. With suiiKeitloiiB 
relative to the treatment of Diaeaaes of Horses, and the Art of Hwsemanahip, hj 
"ELaxet. Slot Edition. 

*Kennel Companion and Referee. By Dr. Oordon Stables. UliutTated. 

*Pet Animals ; op, the Amateup*s Zoo. Their Habits, Characteristics, and 
How to Manage them in Oaptiviiy. By Abthub Pattbbsov. With 40 Illastrations. 

tThe British Aviapy ; op. Sons BiPds. Containing Addenda on the Tarions 
breeds of Oanaiies. By Thomas Asdbxwb. Coloured Frontispieoe. 

*Canaples. How to Breed, Bear, and Keep them in Health. With pictures of 
nineteen varieties, and chairter on Mules. By Kabl Bubs. 

tParPOts, Cockatoos, &e. By Captain Brown. Forty niustrations, by 

JO8BFH P. KlDD. 

tCaffeBiPds. By Bechstbin (including ParrotsX Fifty-six Illastrations. Edited 
by H. G. AlDAkb. 

tRabbit Keepep*s Guide. How best to Bear, Feed, and Keep the several kinds 
of Babbits. 

*Pifireons. Tbeir Varieties, Treatment, Breeding, and Diseases. By Edwakd 
Bbowk, F.L.S. niustrated by Lxtdlow. 

^Poultry. Their Varieties. Breeding, and Diseases. By Edward Brown, F.L.S. 

Twenty-four Illustrations by Ludlow. 

Sheep. Their Varieties, Points, and Characteristics. Bt Joseph Darbt. 
Cookepy Made Easy. By a Lady. With Coloured Plates. 24th Edition. 
Confectlonepy, Pastpy, Ppesepvinsr Sweets, &c. By George Beid. 
*Capd Tpicks and Conjuring Up-to-Date. By Hercat. 
Fipewopks and Chemical Supppises. By Charles Gilbert. 

Crown Svo. Illustrated. ' Bound in Illustrated ntiff varnished paper covers, -f Bound 
in Illustrated stiff' paper covers, t Cloth bound, g%U lettering. 

LONDON: DKAN ft SON, LIMITXD. IWftaT rUBXT ST., B.C. 

New ready. Third Edition. 

W. & A. K. JOHNSTON'S 

MAP OF THE RAILWAY SYSTEMS OF SCOTLAND. 

Size 35i by 29^ inohes. 

This newly-constrnoted Map shows distinotly all Passenger Stations, 
and the yarioas Companies' Systems are distinfroished by Different 
Oolonrs. Bailways in Progress, Steamer and Coach Bontes, are also 
distinctly shown. Price on Cloth, Boilers, and Yamished, or on Cloth to 
fold, and in Cloth Case, 5s. 



AUo, Third EditioUy 

W. & A. K. JOHNSTON'S 

RAILWAY k CANAL MAP OF ENGLAND & WALES, 

Showing each Bailway System in a particular colour and marking. Size, 
50 by 42 inches. Price, in two sheets, 7s. 6d. ; on Cloth, Boilers, and 
Varnished, lOs. ; on Cloth to fold in Titled Cloth Case, lOs. 

W. & A. K. JOHNSTON, 

Edina Works, Easter Road, and 7, Hanover Street, 

EDINBURGH ; 

6, White Hart Street, Warwick Lane. London, E.C. 




GREENHOUSES. 






I In good nnrkmKnrblp. Before orcLeTtnc cnioparfl 
HM »ur pikes and atienEth of niatenul with niher 
tnTM "»k«"' Kran»noTk.1SiD.;eagbb&r,mn.b;21n.; 
I'JIIIIM lower pHrt filled In with inch tnnaued and crooiMl 
^fcijn bosTds, oil ot red nond. h&ir eIhbs door, with 
mwd lech. sBslieH hnn*; and fltied with Iron' 
inoniBrT, atagina, glis*. and one coatol p*lnt. Pricos, 9 bv 6, £4 5s. ; if (iBzed, 
palntedtwacoat3.andiwckedannil. £5I(». : 12 h; 8. £51^ ; If ilazed. punted 
two CD4U. and pack»l on rail, £7 10b. ; 15 by 10, £B: if glaud, psfnied Lwd 
coats, and packed on nil, £10; 20 b; 10, £11 lOs. ; i( glazed, pal ntej t<ra coals, 
and paclMd on rail, £15. 

CUCUIMBER FRAMES. 



Tbew 



ack, llin. 



t front, 




1 23ln. high 

orTl'ln'weli "Fwiaoned red deal 
boanla. The iigbm are ^n. thick, 
gbsed vRh good 21d:. glaaa, 
nailed and bedded In Rood oil 

Kulty. painted three coat-, 
andleato Bashea, and put on nil 

Moe-llght frnmea.lft. by 4ft.'!21<.i 
6ft. b^ 4ft.. 2Sa. :tRo-Irght,6ft. hy 
8ft., 398. ; three-light. Ml. hf 12ft. 



PORTABLE 

BUILDINGS. 

quiiing no brick foundation, erected by any handy 

_— ^^K- u>.iinea. norkabopa. and a thoueand parpeses. Madeot 
^■^^^ strong framing, Jin. red tongued and ironied boards, 
windows to open, door with lock, aeni out complete. 7ft. by 7ft., Wa. :8ri. IpyMt., 
66'. i 9ft. bjaft.,64s, ; lOfi. by 8ft , 70g. ; 12lt. by Bft., Kh, Aoy.iMffladf. 




DOO KENNELS. 

With Bleeping compartment ami day bench 
planed, tODgueJ, and grooved boards, painted 

Small doga 6s. 6il. 

Terriers Ss. 5d. 

Batrierera. Spaniels .. 16s. Od. 

St. Bernards, Mastiffs .. 25a. Od. 

APPROVAL. 



Catalogue Frea. 




E. C. WALTON & CO., 

ntisKHAivi, new^ahK- 



iWEBBS SEEDSI 

Celehrated tar Quality. 




VEGETABLE SEEDS, i 

fiordtttu of all aitet. 

5/-, 7/e, 18/8, Sf-, 31/fl, iil-.eai-. k 106/- Wh. 



FLORAL GEMS 



Webb m Soul 



Stedmen by Royal Wnm 



K- 



WORDSLEY, STOURBRIDGE. 



5/. BOX 

Floral Gems, 

DelirKrid FretiContaint; 

Half-burd7 uid Tender 

BardT AnnuBt. g 

BaidT Petaunlali 3 

Double Zinnia SlSKUi* 1 

Fetm^ 1 

Mtvnonatta 1 

KverlutlnB Flowen 1 
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